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NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
LEBANON, OHIO. 
FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers. More than 
Twenty Departments in Full Operation. 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 
knowledge, we are glad to announce that, as the result of a recent re-organization, The 
rmal University of this plac~ i is now on a solid basis, financially, materially and professionally. 
is owned and conducted )»y The National Normal University Co., which has a paid-up Capi- 
tal Stock of $30,020, and begins business without a dollar of debt. All the leading moneyed men of Lebanon 
have in the new enterprise, and are giving it their enthusiastic personal support. 

» The. Western Star says: “The good old Normal! bell will ring on, and more students will 
gather to its call than ever beforé.. Lebanon has joined hands with the University to work for the common 
— Every prominent citizen has promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends tu lead 
t 


The faculty will remain the same, with Pres. Alfred Holbrook at its head, and Prof. R. H. Holbrook 
will continue as the Business Manager for sc Board of Trustees. We are confident that the University has 
entered upon “ayes and unprecedentedly prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 

. L. STEPHENS Ex-Senator. C. K, HAMILTON & CO., Publishers and Booksellers. 
. M. HAYNER “pg eek ‘Lebanon National Bank. SUEMENING & SEIKER, Notions and Bony Goods. 
}EO. B. VANHORN, Gen. Manager of Lebanon Light & CORYELL & CO., Dry Goods and Ca 
REV. W. F. SILVEU Pastor Cumber pad Church. 
. M. NINGHAM, Probate 4 ny, olla J. P. SCOTT, D. D., Pastor Presbyterian Church. 
I, FISHER, Editor Editor Western S J}. M. OGLESBY, Cashier Lebanon National Bank. 


: Ww. 3S. DI LATUSH, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial P-V. BONE, Ass’t Cashier Lebanon National Bank. 
J. P. PORT ER, Pastor Methodist RY YF. Charch. 


G. W. STAN EY. Attorney. - H. BLAIR, M. THOMAS STA 
MRS. M. E. BOWKER, Milliner. E. kina. ZER, ) W. E. SABIN, Plumber. 
DIS, M. D. PRED & HYMAN, Clothiers. C.§.KO GUE, Baker 
S$. S. SCOVILLE, M. D. M. CAL LAWAY & SONS, Clothiers. 
.N. OSWALD, ‘Furniture. J. H. LUDLUM & SON, Grocers. 
>» Li a . GILBERT THOMPSON Attorney. C. P. MARCH, Merchant Tailor. 
., But : LOT WRIGH T, Attorney-at-Law DR. E. C. SEARS, Dentist. 
R. F. H, FROST, Druggist. WM. C. LEWIS, Merchant. 2-6 


For fall information, address (Catalogue free.) 
Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio. 


A Remedy tor Disease and Debility. 





After nearly a quarter of a century of unexampled success, the Com- 
OUND OxyGEN TREATMENT has accumulated hundreds of valuable and un- 
impeachable testimonials as to its efficiency in the cure of disease. We 
will ¢ iadly submit this evidence for investigation. Office and home treat- 
ment. Consultation free. Book of 200 pages sent free. | 


INTEMPERANCE CURED. 


We have established a private cure for Alcoholism and kindred. habits. 
Our method of treatment is second to none, and superior in many respects 
to others. During Spring and Summer we send patients to Atlantic City, 
N, J., to out private Institute. In Winter and Autumn they are treated 
here. We have no signs out of “ Gold Cure.” 


Business Office: 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* DRS. STARKEY & PALEN. 
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CHICAGO EXPOSITION BUILDINGS, GROUPING, EXTENT, ETC. 


BUILT OF ‘‘SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF.’’ 


HE first impression of the great group- 
ing and extent of the Exposition 
buildings—and perhaps the only one that 
is likely to last—is that of a dream of 
overwhelming magnitude, compass, and 
depth, relieved qgain and again by cen- 
tral points of real and intrinsic beauty; 
and when the mind, still fresh from the 
first dazzling view, turns inward and re- 
calls the vision, the impression that the 
well-remembered images are but pictures 
out of dreamland is stronger than ever. 
Mankind has assuredly not often had 
the good fortune to invoke from nothing- 
ness a beautiful phantom city, fixing it 
for a few short months in such form and 
by such material as shall give the 
memory of it a reality greater than its own. 
From time to time, in the world’s his- 
tory, in the record of arts and architec- 
ture, some one man has conceived a 
building of surpassing grandeur ; once in 
a hundred of those few times some man 
or body of men, in love with art, or with 
country, or with self, may have given 
shape and permanence to the conception. 
The Parthenon, the great temple of 
Pestum, the Pantheon, the Church at St. 
Sophia, Westminster Abbey, the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne—strangest, rashest, 
greatest, worst and best, the Basilica of 
St. Peter—all these stand as records of 
such individuals or such bodies; monu- 
ments, some perfect, some gigantic, some 








fantastic, but all great, and all represent- 
ing the strongest expression of human 
genius, feeling, and power. 

These buildings are scattered at great 
distances over the face of the earth—rare- 
instances of man’s noble success or superb 
failure in comparing himself in skill and 
device and strength with universal na- 
ture. The contemplation of each of them 
separately leaves something behind. 
The study of each of them, with all to 
which that study leads, would be in it- 
self an education; the longing to see them: 
side by side in positive comparison has 
visited many lovers of the beautiful; this 
longing is, I think, even stronger than 
the desire to see their makers assembled 
in one grand symposium of artistic worth. 
That, indeed, would be a ‘‘ World’s: 
Fair.’’ That, indeed, would show men: 
what men have felt and thought and 
done upon the lines of beauty, under the 


| greatest impulses which human endeavor 
| and earthly power can lend to accom-- 


plishment. But that, alas, would be a 
‘**dreamland’’ beyond the possibilities of 
an even transitory realization. 

I will venture to say, however, without 
much fear of contradiction, that what has 
been done here in Chicago approaches 
more nearly to the presentation of sucha 
vision than any former attempt, modern, 
medizeval, or ancient; and also what has 
been done here is to be credited more 
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fully to the unaided efforts of man than 
has often been the case in similar attempts. 

One thing only nature has given—the 
mighty water that washes the low-lying 
shore. But all else is the work of man, 
and of manalone. He has not even quar- 
ried from nature’s heart the rough-hewn 
masses wherefrom to shape his ideal. 
The ‘‘dream’"’ has not the rugged solid- 
ity of stone and marble, nor the practical, 
enduring qualities of brick and mortar. 
The materials are fragile, perishable, 
coarse, as the thoughts to which they 
have given shape are strong, enduring, 
and refined; but so long as the short life 
lasts the material is forgotten, the thought 
supreme. 

After all, is not that perhaps the most, 
the highest, the noblest that man can ac- 
complish, or need dream of realizing! 
The enduring quality of materials can 
never be more than comparative, a ques- 
tion of competition between wealth and 
weather, and in the long run of years and 
ages, summer’s sun and winter’s frost and 
rain, the wind and the storms will out- 
buffet riches in the fight. But man’s 
highest thoughts, truest impulses, and 
purest conceptions—and perhaps, too, his 
basest—are proof alike against time and 
eternity. 

I may safely leave to others, whose 
province it is, to describe and catalogue 
the sights I saw on a certain bitter win- 
ter’s morning when I visited the World's 
Fair grounds at Jackson Park. 

There was a terror of great cold in the 
biting air, and such a wind out of the 
hard, blue northwestern sky as might not 
only blow the cobwebs from a man’s 
brain, but carry with them the rafters and 
old corners across which they were spun. 
The great area was bleak as winter’s own 
incarnation, yet neither bare nor desolate. 

Up to the very steps of the divine por- 
tico which looks over the little harbor, 
the sm'endid ice lay solid as a rift of rock, 
an: Leyond it stretched the limitless blue 
depins, the sun blazing down upon the 
varied contrast of snow and wind-blown 
sapphire behind, upon the level shore, 
the glorious colonnade of spotless white 
—nature’s reality in all its purity, brought 
face to face. 

What matter if the one were very real 
indeed—the other the most passing and 
fragile fancies? In thought, in the real 
reality of consciousness, the truths were 
brought together and were harmonious as 
they were meant to be from the begin- 
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ning. What matter if the portico be but 
a moulded shell of wood and plaster, 
looking down upon the inland sea whose 
waves will wash away the footprints of a 
million generations of men? 

One of the points by which I am most 
struck is certainly the wonderful taste 
and knowledge of effect shown in the 
relative position anggplacing of the greater 
buildings. They are not crowded one 
upon another; no one of them cuts off 
the view of its neighbor to such an extent 
as in any way to injure the general effect. 

In reality the most central part of a 
very great city has been conceived and 
laid out and built up with all due regard 
and consideration for permanent beauty, 
as well as for the inevitable necessities of 
trafic by which the topography of great 
cities is governed. 

Few men, I think, can leave the future 
scene of the great exhibition without 
wishing that the buildings, and streets, 
and the approaches, might, in great part, 
be made permanent; that the water might 
never ebb from the lagoons and canals; 
that the lovely portico might forever face 
the lovely lake, and that the nobie Art 
building might be the centre of it in 
beauty—and of a country of which that 
city should be worthy in greatness. 

Why should this, or spme part.of this, 
be beyond the bounds of possible realiza- 
tion? Or is it wrong to dream that the 
vast sums of money which might be 
given, and constantly are given, for the 
sake of practical ethics, for charities, for 
education and for government, might in 
part at least be devoted to the creation of 
a monumental work as nearly perfect and 
imperishable as man can produce ? 

Something of this kind is certainly to 
be done in the future, possibly before 
many years have elapsed. Why should 
it not be done, or at least thought of and 
decided upon, even before these card-board 
palaces shall have crumbled under wind 
and sun and weather, or shall have been 
torn down when they have served the 
transitory purposes of their present exist- 
ence? 

Among the many chief elements of 
success, Chicago seems to have much of 
the will and all the power to realize the 
impossible, as well as the determination 
to be first in everything, at any cost. 
Why, then, should not her tens of mil- 
lions cast in stone and marble be what 
her millions have molded in wood and 
plaster? Why should this be a dream 
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only and not the first step to a faot stu- 
pendous in itself, enduring as anything 
can be, and beautiful as man can make it ? 

Standing before the building which has 
been erected to the arts, I was forcibly re- 
minded of one of the great modern feats 
of architecture which I have often seen 
and dearly love. I mean the marble tni- 
versity, library and museum of Athens, 
in which the little Greek people by one 
noble and self-sacrificing effort have ex- 
pressed, uri et orbi, their deep-seated and 
reverential ancestor-worship. ‘They did 
not try to do everything themselves, 
though they paid for everything. They 
employed the highest skill that money 
could command and the most durable and 
beautifut materials that wealth could buy, 
and they have produced something which 
has as good a chance afid as good a right 
to live as the Parthenon, the Eryctheum, 
or the temple of the Wingless Victory. 
It will be strange indeed if in the long 
run poor Athens should have conceived 
and accomplished what million-making 
Chicago does not even contemplate. 
Shall we make a new proverb, or a new 
version of the Scripture, and say ‘‘ He 
who hath shall do nothing, and he who 
hath not shall do even that which is im- 
possible ?”’ 

I have heard it said that men of sur- 
passing genius have sometimes in their 
sleep dreamed their greatest works. The 
image of one of the greatest dreams ever 
dreamed by man is hovering like a vision 
upon the shores of Lake Michigan, We 
see it but indistinctly, perhaps as dreams 
are seen, not rounded as a whole nor ab- 
solutely perfect in detail. It is that fleet- 
ing grace which belongs rather to visions 
than to reality. We know that it must 
fade and vanish before long, like the 
merest hallucination of the night. But it 
has passed before us and is yet within the 
sphere of our vision; it has yet the 
momentary embodiment, which is all the 
thought requires in order to fix itself 
upon our memory. 

It may be too much to look forward 
with even a little certainty to the mate- 
rialization of even some small portion of 
what has been so temptingly reflected 
upon earth and air and water. 

But anticipation is one thing, hope is 
quite another. Let us hope, then, even 
against the probability ; let us pray to the 
gentle deities of art’s sanctuary; let us 
offer incense and votive sacrifice in her 
temple, and go on hoping so long as the 
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love of beauty has life that it may take 
shape and permanence and come down 
from on high and dwell among us.— 
Marion Crawford, in [nter-Ocean. 


——— —_~<> 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


‘THE points of professional interest to 

teachers are the general school ex- 
hibit in the department of Liberal Arts, 
the Children’s Building, the government 
school exhibit in the Government build 
ing, and certain State school exhibits in 
their own buildings. 

When the general plan of the Fair was 
laid, the educational interest was over- 
looked. The agitation of the question, 
moreover, lacked that promptness and or- 
ganization which would have secured a 
special building for school exhibits. Asa 
compromise, says the New York School 
Journal, a space of 200,000 square feet in 
the Manufactures and Liberal Arts build- 
ing was decided upon. This space, com- 
prised in the southern portion of the gal- 
lery, being centrally located and well 
lighted, is considered very satisfactory. 
Here are gathered the exhibits of states, 
cities, and special institutions. 

The plan has been to arrange the ex- 
hibits with respect to locality rather than 
departments. Thus the common schools 
and higher institutions of a given city will 
usually be found in adjacent stalls. As an 
exception to this rule, the manual training 
exhibits will be seen ranged along the 
southern wall. Some of the universities 
and special institutions also are placed ir- 
respective of their state locations. The 
spaces are partitioned off in stalls, and on 
the walls of these the work is chiefly hung. 

The foreign education exhibit will be 
found with*the general exhibit of the re- 
spective countries. Japan is the excep- 
tion. She has asked permission to ex- 
hibit with the American schools and oc- 
cupies space accordingly. 

Although an after-thought in the gen- 
eral plan, and late in its completion, the 
Children’s Building is an exceedingly 
important feature of the educational ex- 
hibit. The funds for its erection and 
maintenance were raised through the in- 
dependent action of the Board of Lady 
Managers. Part of the money was sub- 
scribed by the public school children them- 
selves. A large sum was raised by Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, at a home entertainment. 

The plan of the Children’s Building 
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provides for an exhibition of the most ap- 
proved methods for rearing and educating 
children. Miss Marie Love, of Buffalo, 
will conduct a model créche. For the 
créche we are indebted to the French. 
It is a pre-kindergarten institution. Here 
babies may be cared for while their 
mothers visit other features of the Ex- 
position. In connection with the créche, 
short lectures will be given on the dress- 
ing and general care of babies. There is 
an exhibit of babies’ clothes and cradles 
from all lands and all times. A model 
kindergarten is also found here, with all 
the best appliances. Miss Emily Hunt- 
ington will conduct a ‘‘kitchen-garden ’’ 
where little children may learn the ele- 
ments of good housewifery. Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw (daughter of Agassiz) has arranged 
for a sloyd department in the Children’s 
Building. This will be in charge of Mr. 
Gustav Larsson, of Boston. Here 
teachers may see the working of the noted 
system of Swedish manual training. 
There is an exhibit of wood-carving in 
connection. The large central hall of the 
Children’s Building is for physical cul- 
ture. In addition to a regular system of 
gymnastics, many games and plays suit- 
able for school purposes are shown. 
Other features of the building are a library 
of American and foreign literature for 
children; a children’s class of deaf mutes; 
a delightful roof garden, made safe by 
wire netting. In shaded parts of the 
garden are exhibited toys of all nations. 
Col. Parker takes charge of the Assembly 
Hall of the Children’s Building. Here 
are given stereopticon lectures supple- 
mented by visits to the neighboring ex- 
hibits that illustrate further the topics of 
the lectures. The gymnasium occupies 
the central court, with a gallery around 
the upper story. The large audience room 
on the first floor is decorated with a frieze 
of medallions, between which are appro- 
priate inscriptions, as ‘‘ The hope of the 
future lies with the children,’’ ‘‘ Come let 
us with our children live.”’ 

The United States Government exhibit 
‘occupies about 3,500 square feet in the 
Government building, main floor. It is 
the special exhibit of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. The detail of the 
exhibit is as follows: 

Photographs and pupils’ work illustrat- 
ing conditions and results of school-work 
in Alaska. Photographs of same in 
United States. Catalogues of colleges 
and uniyersities of the world. Selected 
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library .of five thousand volumes for a 
town library, by a committee of the 
American Library Association. Blanks, 
etc., arranged by the Library School, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Photographs and drawings 
of Library Architecture, arranged by com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Examples of best bindings, tem- 
porary and permanent, for books of various 
sizes and kinds. Examples of book 
stacks furnished by various firms. Ex- 
amples of furniture endorsed by the 
American Library Association. Machine 
known as the Rudolph Indexer. Copies 
of educational journals and reviews of the 
United States. Full set of Annual Re- 
ports, Circulars of Information, and Bul- 
letins that have been published by the 
Bureau of Education. Photographs and 
pupils’ work illustrating methods used in 
Reformatories and Indian Schools. 
Models of school apparatus for the de- 
monstration of applied mathematics. 
Photographs of the exterior and interior 
of school buildings. Models illustrating 
development of American invention in 
school furniture. Reports of state and 
local superintendents of public schools in 
the United States. Photographs of 
teachers and groups of pupils. Docu- 
ments illustrating methods of conducting 
school savings banks, arranged by J. H. 
Thiry, esq., L. I. City, and Miss Ober- 
holzer, Norristown, Pa. Catalogues and 
photographs of secondary schools of New 
Zealand. Charts showing American and 
foreign statistics relating td population, 
school population, ratios and comparisons 
with expenditures for all school purposes. 
Maps showing location and distribution 
of educational institutions, and volumes 
of original returns that have been used in 
compiling the statistics for the report of 
the Commissioner of Education. 

From Pennsylvania fine exhibits are 
made by the Philadelphia School of 
Design, the Spring Garden Institute, the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial Art, 
the University of Pennsylvania, bryn 
Mawr Female College, Ogontz College 
near Philadelphia, the School for Feeble 
Minded, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the 
Institution for the Blind, the Pennsylvania 
State College, Lehigh University, the 
Philadelphia Manual Training School, 
Girard College, Pennsylvania College, 
the Indian School at Carlisle, and other 
educational institutions, as well as from 
the Normal Schools and the common 
schools in general. 
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AN EYE TO COMFORT. 


WHAT THE WORLD’S FAIR MANAGEMENT 
HAS DONE. 


N a letter written a couple of weeks 

ago we said there was seating capacity 
on the grounds for 10,000 people, and 
that this seemed to be enough. But al- 
most immediately it became apparent the 
sittings must be increased if the people 
were to have sufficient resting place. It 
must be said to the credit of the managers 
ofthe Fair that just as soon as they realized 
the necessity of increasing these accom- 
modations they set about the work. Set- 
tees enough to hold 50,000 more people 
were at once ordered, and day after day 
the contractors have placed wagon-loads 
of benches all over the grounds. The 
managers of the Fair did this at consider- 
able expense, at a time when they scarcely 
knew which way to turn for money. 
They had exhausted their treasury in 
opening the gates May ist, and were in 
debt. For every dollar that was taken in 
at the gates a hundred hands were out- 
stretched. Contractors, supply houses, 
officials, and even workmen, were unpaid. 


The attendance, owing to unfavorable 
weather and high railroad rates, was not 


as great as had been expected. Yet in 
the face of all these difficulties the man- 
agers, be it said to their honor, did not 
hesitate to incur expenditure whenever 
the comfort of the people was involved. 

I do not intend to pose as a defender of 
the managers, nor as their apologist, but 
I like to see justice done. When one 
reads in eastern papers criticisms of the 
management of the Fair that are notor- 
iously false and malicious, it is not easy to 
maintain silence concerning them. It is 
not true that the World’s Fair is a great 
money-making scheme. If it were, the 
directors would have avoided millions of 
dollars of expenditure—would have kept 
in»their treasury vast sums that were ex- 
pended for adornment, for statuary, for 
public comfort, for elegance, that could 
have been saved by a narrow and selfish 
policy. Why, these very directors, the 
best business men of Chicago, have given 
and continue to give their time and ener- 
gies to this enterprise without a dollar of 
salary or direct reward. 

They do not stint their expenditure in 
any worthy direction. Come even now to 
the Fair, and you will see long lines of 
wagons waiting every evening to carry 
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their loads of benches to various parts of 
the grounds. Other lines of wagons are 
laden with fresh sod, which is brought in 
every day by train-loads, to be used in 
freshening the park. A huge street- 
cleaning department waits also for the 
visitors to leave the gates, and then works 
all night. By morning every bit of dirt 
and rubbish, every particle of mud and 
refuse, has been cleared away. When 
you come to Chicago, make an effcrt to 
reach the Exposition at least once or 
twice during your sojourn early in the 
morning. Then you will see the Fair at 
its best. Everything is bright and clean. 
There is a sweetness, a freshness every- 
where, which cannot be found in the after- 
noon, after the multitude has come. 

The managers of the Fair spent a small 
fortune for music. Without cost the vis- 
itor may hear the finest bands and orches- 
tras in the country. He mzvy sit in the 
shade of the palaces which surround:the 
central court, amid a scene of unparalleled 
splendor, and fill his soul with music’s 
divine strains. An admission fee is 
charged to some of the special concerts in 
Choral Hall—concerts at which famous 
soloists appear—but every such concert is 
a financial loss to the management, and is 
not expected to be anything but a loss. 
The large appropriation made for music 
is another example of the generoSity of 
the men who have made this Fair. 

I have watched the Columbian Guard 
with a good deal of interest. They were 
2,500 young men gathered from all walks 
of life, particularly those in which the in- 
fluences are not refining or elevating. As 
hired they were a motley mob, unaccus- 
tomed to discipline, and some of them 
strangers to civility. Well, it is interest- 
ing to note how quickly they have been 
transformed into good soldiers. Already 
they have the bearing, the repose, the 
dignity mingled with the considerateness, 
which should ever characterize men who 
are thrust into positions of responsibility 
and delegated authority. This army of 
guards has been to me an exposition of 
itself—a display of the manhood of the 
common people, and of the adaptability of 
our young men to military service. It 
presents an object lesson in the soldierly 
qualities of Americans, and shows this 
generation in a small way that which the 
last saw on a grand and more terrible 
scale—the ease with which our country- 
men may leave the plow and the bench, 
the railway brake and the desk, the coun- 
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ter and the school, and become part of an 
effective, intelligent and thoroughly dis- 
ciplined martial force. 

It would be foolish to say these guards 
are altogether perfect. They are not 
ideal. But the other extreme, that 
reached by the spirit of fault-finding 
which is altogether too prevalent in this 
country, is equally absurd. The guards 
are a credit to the country and the Expo- 
sition, and they are improving every day. 
Some people ask why so many guards 
are necessary. ‘Two thousand five hun- 
dred is a pretty large number of police- 
men for one city, itis true. But it must 
be remembered they have both day and 
night duty to perform. Their vigil over 
the almost priceless exhibits here dis- 
played never ceases. It is estimated 
there are in the Exposition goods valued 
at $300,000,000. All these are open to 
the public, and must be protected and 
watched. There are thirteen main Ex- 
position buildings and some eighty 
smaller ones. Two hundred and _ fifty 
guards are needed in the great Manu- 
factures building alone, during the day; 
and 100 are stationed there at night. In 
the day time 100 are assigned to the Art 
palace. Besides the buildings and their 
exhibits, the walks and all other parts of 
the grounds must be patrolled. 

Study the situation as I have done, and 
you will see that 2,500 is none too large a 
number of guards for the White City. 
You must not forget that vast crowds of 
people come here every day, and that it 
would be simple madness to leave them 
without police protection. As long as 
everything goes well, perhaps there is not 
much need of the presence of the guards. 
But suppose fire breaks out, or there is 
panic from any cause? These are the 
things the management has had to think 
of. Though the fault-finders may be 
thoughtless, the men who are responsible 
for the conduct of this great enterprise 
cannot afford to be. And I must say they 
appear to have thought of everything. 

It would require many columns to ex- 
pose all the lies I have seen in eastern 
papers concerning the World’s Fair. Life 
is too short to devote much of it to this 
purpose. here are too many things here 
to admire and praise. But I wish to re- 
assure my readers on a few points. The 
Fair is now finished. It is complete and 
perfect. If an exhibit here and there is 
not just as its owners or managers desire 
to have it, probably it will be by the time 
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this reaches your eye; and at any rate, all 
these exhibits together do not amount to 
a drop in the great bucket. The fair is 
clean and orderly, as I have shown you. 
So much attention has been paid to the 
comfort of visitors that every one is aston- 
ished at the completeness of the arrange- 
ments. 

There are seats within the buildings and 
without. The toilet rooms and lavatories 
are everywhere—free. There are rest 
rooms in various buildings. If one is 
taken ill or overcome by heat, an ambu- 
lance service attends and a good hospital 
awaits. Drinking water—free and good— 
may be had ateveryturn. There is noex- 
tortion within the grounds. Those restau- 
rant keepers and other providers who 
started out to gain riches have quickly 
found they were on the wrong road. The 
transportation facilities to and from the 
Fair grounds are almost perfect. No pre- 
vious exposition was so well served in this 
respect. On the days of greatest attend- 
ance there is no uncomfortable crowding. 

Let me give you a little personal exper- 
ience, that you may judge of the con- 
ditions existing in Chicago and at the 
Fair. I board at the Grand Pacific hotel, 
where I pay only regular rates, as every 
one else does—the same rates asked last 
year and every year. This is true of 
nearly all the hotels. One large hotel 
served notice in the latter part of April that 
it would double its rates May 1st. The 
guests didn’t complain. They did not go 
to the office and growl. They simply 
said to themselves: ‘‘ This landlord has 
the right to charge what he pleases. 
That is his business.’’ But on the morn- 
ing of May ist there weren’t a dozen guests 
left in the big house. A vast hotel was 
empty, cavernous. Café, bar, barber-shop, 
bell boys, cigar stand, cashier, room 
clerk, everything and everybody had a 
holiday. The next day was no better. 
It was even worse, for only half a dozen 
guests remained. Then the proprietor 
capitulated. He came down to his old 
scale of prices. Gradually his guests re- 
turned, but even yet the house is suffer- 
ing from the effects of that mistake. It 
cost that landlord $10,000 to learn that 
people will not be robbed. This is the 
lesson which a great many people have 
learned in Chicago. 

Well, a five-minutes walk takes me to 
the Illinois Central station. In two or 
three minutes an express train starts for 
the Fair. It makes the journey in fifteen 
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niinutes, without stopping. The fare is 
10 cents andthe cars arecomfortable. In 
two minutes I walk to the Fair gates. 
During five or six hours in the Exposition 
my expenses may be something like this: 
Ride on an electric launch from one end 
of grounds to the other, 25 cents. Two 
catalogues, 30 cents. One glass of min- 
eral spring water, 1 cent. Luncheon, 
from 30 cents to 75 cents. One pretty 
souvenir, 25 cents. Admission to two 
side-shows on the Midway Plaisance, 50 
cents. One glass of soda water, 10 cents. 
Ride to top of big building, 25 cents. 
One ride on elevated electric road, 10 
cents. Fare back to Chicago, 10 cents. 
Total, $2.75. And see how much I have 
had for my money!— Walter Wellman. 





~~ 


ART PALACE AT THE FAIR. 


T is worth our while to-day to take a 
little run through the Art Palace. We 

do well to go early in the morning before 
the crowds come, for there is no place in 
the Exposition where the people congre- 
gate so quickly and in such vast numbers 
as here. If one wanted proof of the love 
the people—even the plain, common 
people like ourselves—have for pictures 
and statuary, he could find it in abun- 
dance here. I have never been in the 
Art Palace when it was not thronged 
from one end to the other. Even early 
in the morning the people are here, sit- 
ting on the sofas or walking about, as if 
entranced by the scene. It is easy to see 
that a large majority of them are any- 
thing but professional lovers of art. 
They know little about the history or the 
process or the technical excellencies of 
art. They are the farmers, the trades- 
men, the mechanics, the busy, work-a 
day people who have discovered how 
great and glorious this Art Palace and its 
contents are. 

I wish my poor pen had the power of 
describing the sceve, so that you might 
realize it, so you might see with my eyes. 
But as this is manifestly impossible, 
there is nothing for you to do but come 
and see for yourself. When you do come 
you will be amazed and delighted, just as 
I have been, and as tens of thousands of 
people are amazed and delighted every 
day. For without hesitation I say to 
you, the Palace of Fine Arts and its price- 
less contents are alone worth a journey 
to Chicago to see. 


ART PALACE AT THE FAIR. 








First, as to the size of the exhibit. 
Size doesn’t count for much in art. You 
see that the first moment you are in the 
palace. Supposing you go in at the prin- 
cipal entrance, one of the first pieces to 
attract your attention is a little bronze 
figure which a man could almost put in 
the outside pocket of his overcoat. 
Though tiny, it pleases the eye as much 
as some of the more colossal attractions 
which are to be seen here. It is called 
‘*The Young Acrobat,’’ and is always 
surrounded by admirers. A bronze fore- 
arm and hand stand straight up from a 
pedestal. The hand is held flat, and 
within it is perched a nude infant taking 
his first lessons in balancing with his 
father’s palm for a trapeze, If you ever 
saw a cherub in a position like this, you 
will at once see how admirably the artist, 
an American, Douglass Tilden by name, 
has done his work. On the face is an ex- 
pression of surprise, of timiaity, and yet 
of pride in his power and of infantile 
realization that it is not all of life to lie 
in a cribor in the nurse’s arms. How 
the artist managed to depict all these ex- 
pressions with cold, hard bronze is a 
wonder to me, and yet there they are. 
And how life-like is the little chap’s 
flesh, particularly the soft rolls pressing 
between the fingers which support him! 
No wonder the women gather in dense 
groups about this work of genius to look 
to love, to exclaim. 

But it was not to speak of individual 
pieces that I began this letter. It was, 
rather, my purpose to write of the Art 
palace as a whole and of the manner in 
which it impresses visitors. I mentioned 
the little ‘‘ Acrobat’’ only to show how 
much art may be compressed into a very 
small figure. And when you stop to 
think that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of pieces and paintings here, you 
may beable to form something of an idea 
of the immensity of the whole. 

We go to the Art palace by way of the 
avenue of States, near the Fifty-seventh 
street entrance tothe grounds. We enter 
a large room, forty feet or more square. 
Over the door is the word ‘ Belgium,’’ 
and the walls are hung with magnificent 
pictures. Beyond we see a rotunda, and 
beyond that another room. If we spend 
a half hour in the gallery which we have 
first entered we shall have none too much 
time for a good look at all the pictures 
which it contains. We turn then to the 
right, and find ourselves in a smaller 
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room, but filled with things which de- 
light the eye. Soon we forget that we 
are in Chicago, the World’s Fair, the 
Belgian section of the Art palace. We 
forget ourselves, and think only of the 
scenes on the walls. We wander from 
room to room, occasionally sitting down 
for more leisurely enjoyment of some 
huge canvas. We are amazed, as we 
continue traveling, at the magnitude of 
the thing. No matter into how many gal- 
leries we go, another gallery, promising 
new delights, always opens beyond. 

Finally hunger and bodily fatigue re- 
mind us that there are limits to human 
strength. We also think of the flight of 
time, and wonder what the hour is. 
When we consult our watch we are sur- 
prised to learn we have been three hours 
here, and a minute’s look about for our 
bearings show us we have not been in all 
the galleries, either, and we know very 
well not one we have been in has received 
the careful attention which it deserves. 
We say that when we come to the Art 
palace again we shall return to see some 
of those pictures which most impressed 
us. Still, as we leave the building and 
start to luncheon somewhere, we feel en- 
couraged. In three hours we have made 
a very fair start toward seeing the art 
show, and in three or four hours more we 
shall be able to finish it up. Whereat 
some member of our party laughs. 

‘‘Why, man,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ you 
haven’t as much as made a start yet. 
Do you think you have been through the 
Art palace ?’’ 

‘‘A good deal of it, haven't we?’’ 

‘*That wasn’t the Art palace, proper, 
that we were in at all. It was only the 
annex, or the west pavilion. Here, look 
at this map. In three hours we had a 
rather hasty run through nine or ten 
rooms. There are nineteen galleries in 
allin the pavilion. But this west pavilion 
is only a tenth part of the show. There 
is another pavilion just the same size 
over there toward the lake—do you see 
it?—and there’s the central building, as 
big as six of one of these annexes. Then 
the two corridors connecting the pavilions 
with the main building; and the central 
palace has an upper story with space 
equal to that of these annexes combined. 
What we have seen to-day is not a twen- 
tieth part of the art exhibit—not a twen- 
tieth part, sir.’’ 

“Then how long is it going to take us 
to see it all ?”’ 
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‘Well, you can-judge for yourself, 
Even to hurry along, as we did to-day, 
stopping only to look at those pieces 
which impress us most at first glance, we 
shall need at least sixty hours. That 
means ten days of six hours each, which 
is quite as much as onecan stand. To tell 
the plain truth, one could spend a month 
here without running out of material.’’ 

‘* How many pictures are there in the 
building, any way ?”’ 

‘* That I cannot tell youexactly. Our 
catalogue will, in all probability, throw 
some light on the subject.’’ 

And we turned to our catalogues and 
found the numbers of the pieces running 
to the following totals: 


. 2991 | Great Britain . 1180 
7 LERGSIIME. 2 «ss 95K 
Bets paws « Se 
Jamaica.... 3 
Japan es «s. 2 
British Guiana. . 4 New South Wales. 229 
Canada —- 396| Norway ....-. 153 
Costa Rica 11 Russia . . te 
Denmark .. 178|Sweden..... 188 
France 959 — 
Germany 672 - 8073 


United States 
Algeria , 
Austrian ..... 54! 
Belgium ... . 287 
Brazil . . 100 


Total 


About one-half of the whole number 
are paintings in oil, the remainder being 
statuary, water colors, pastels, engrav- 
ings, etchings, pen and ink, charcoal, 
black and white and other drawings. 
Every one has had to run the gauntlet of 
a jury of admission; the whole collection 
is an example of the survival of the 
fittest. There are hundreds and hur- 
dreds of famous paintings and statues, 
many of which will tempt the visitor to 
linger a half-hour or an hour. 

But suppose you start out to see the 
whole display, piece by piece, determined 
to allow but a minute to each one. How 
much time will be required? One hun- 
dred and thirty-five hours, or twenty-two 
and a half-days of six hours each. 

The Art palace, therefore, is tremen- 
dous in size. It represents the best the 
artists of the world can do. Those who 
are familiar with the art displays of past 
expositions declare this to be by long 
odds the finest and most representative 
collection of works ever brought together 
under one roof, and we may easily believe 
them. 

What most astonishes the average visi- 
tor is not, after all, the magnitude of the 
display. This may be the first of his 
sensations, but after an hour or a day or 
two spent in the galleries—there are 187 
distinct apartments or alcoves in the pal- 
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ace— he is overwhelmed with a conscious- 
ness that until this minute he has never 
realized what modern art is. Having 
been too busy earning his bread and 
butter to give more than passing careless 
attention to such things, he hadin a gen- 
eral sort of way formed the idea that art 
consisted principally of nude statues, 
busts, figures based on mythology; of 
pictures of nymphs, madonnas, bathers, 
bits of scenery, peasant life, windmills, 
fishermen and ships. He never had had 
an idea that art goes forth to every walk 
of life, and transcribes to canvas every- 
thing there is in the world that has char- 
acter, feeling, soul, beauty or drama in it. 

To go about in this palace is like being 
in a place where master minds and skill- 
ful hands have portrayed the world and 
its contents for your inspection. Here 
you have the world on a wali. It is not 
only the world of nature and her beauties, 
not alone the world of the beautiful and 
the ideal, but the world of reality, of 
drama, of tragedy, of comedy. Modern 
art is not satisfied with the classical, nor 
with scenery, nor with studies of color 


and action furnished by commonplace or ! 


traditional subjects. It ransacks all his- 
tory for great events, for crises, for occur- 
rences which have stirred the world and 
sent their echoes throughtime. It hunts 
through all literature for scenes and char- 
acters. It goes to the prison, the work- 
shop, the poorhouse, the morgue, the 
hdspital, the rolling-mill, the locomotive, 
the steamship, the railway, the mine, the 
scaffold, the army, the camp, to the 
desert and the ice field, the surgical clinic 
and the operating-room, to the death-bed 
and the baptismal font—it goes every 
place where feeling or passion may be 
found—for its inspiration. 

The tendency of modern art seems to 
me—though I don’t claim to know much 
about it—toward the intense, the drama- 
tic. At any rate this palace is filled with 
paintings and statuary which fire the im- 
agination, warm the blood, and stir the 
soul. And some day I hope to write you 
a letter about the pictures here which 
have this dramatic feeling in them.— 
Walter Wellman. 

Ce eee ae 

AN eccentric man walked from Con- 
necticut to Chicago to stay three months, 
when he will walk home again. He 
walked both ways to the Centennial. 
Students who have more time than money 
this summer might do likewise with profit. 











THE GREAT FISH SHOW. 


GREAT FISH SHOW. 


PORTION OF GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT. 


‘THERE is one place in the Exposition 

where a crowd may always be found, 
a place where the visitors seem never to 
tire of looking and wondering. It is the 
aquarium furnished by the United States 
Fish Commission. By a happy arrange- 
ment the Exposition erected the great 
Fisheries building and devoted one of the 
polygonal pavilions to the show which 
the Government wished to make, so locat- 
ing the building that this pavilion is near 
to and apparently a part of the Govern- 
ment’s vast exhibit. Thus it is that we 


see all that Uncle Sam has to show—his 


| own building, the light house, life-saving 


service, camp of marines, battleship, 
weather bureau, etc., alltogether. There 
is nothing that Uncle Sam shows which 
gives more pleasure to the multitude than 
this aquarium. 

Go with me for a few moments to the 
interior of this pavilion, and you will 
cease to wonder why the people flock 
hither by the thousands. You will not 
be surprised that they stand as closely 


| packed as they can, hour after hour, 


those in front unwilling to give up their 
places, and those in the rear patiently 
awaiting a better chance to see. We en- 
ter the central part of the Fisheries build- 
ing and pass out through a long, curved 
corridor. Then we find ourselves in a 
rotunda sixty feet in diameter, in the 
middle of which is a basin or pool twenty- 
six feet in diameter. This pool is one of 
the most beautiful things to be found in 
the whole Exposition. It is beautiful in 
itself, for from its centre rises a towering 
mass of rocks covered with moss and 
lichens. From clefts and crevices in the 
rocks crystal steams of water gush forth 
and trickle to the wreaths, rushes and 
semi-aquatic plants in the basin below. 
A delightful scene it is, cool and refresh- 
ing, when seen on a hot day. But the 
pool is even more beautiful in its con- 
tents; for in its clear waters thousands of 
fish disport— gorgeous gold fishes, golden 
ides, golden tench, bass, perch, carp, 
pickerel—a hundred varieties of the finny 
tribes. ‘There are fish four feet long and 
little fellows so small you can scarcely 
see them. The water is phenomenally 
clear, and the picture is one of surpassing 
loveliness. All day long the pool is sur- 
rounded by thousands of visitors. 
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If one ever doubted that the people 
love fish, he may here have his doubts re- 
moved. Of all the creatures of the ani- 
mal world, the fish is certainly one of the 
most beautiful and graceful. We has a 
fascination all hisownm. The trouble is, 
ordinarily, that we cannot see him alive. 
He hides himself in his native element, 
and affords the curious eye of man but 
passing, unsatisfactory glimpses of his 
charms. But here he may be seen and 
studied and admired in all his glory. 
There are such contrasts, too! The fish 
are big and little, active and lazy, pretty 
and ugly. Some have color and many 
have not, some are playful, prankish, 
others stupid, lazy. 

But it is not alone in the big pool that 
fish are tobe seen. There are fish every- 
where in this building. One may here 
easily imagine himself gifted with the 
power of walking on the bottoin of the 
sea and holding communication with its 
finny inhabitants. Running around the 
rotunda are two series of tanks—great 
iron tanks with glass sides, all filled with 
water and fish. In these are shown 
hundreds of varieties of denizens of the 
sea, the lakes and the rivers—fishes, 
turtles, crabs, lobsters, eels. Spoonbill 


fish, sturgeons, porcupine fish, and many 


others rarely or never before seen in pub- 
lic exhibitions, are here. 

The crabs appear to be general favor- 
ites. They are such queer creatures, and 
have such funny ways of moving to and 
fro, that the people are fascinated by 
them. One of the quaintest of the lot is 
the rock crab. He is not very big, some 
four inches long, but he always plays to 
large audiences. On his back is a form- 
ation of rock. It looks like a little house, 
aud indeed that is what it is to him, for 
it helps him to hide from the monsters of 
the deep who might convert him into a 
Jonah did he not lie still and fool them. 
He takes his house with him wherever he 
goes, of course. It is a part of him, and 
he could not leave it at home if he wished 
to. He is all the time moving backward 
and forward. 

Starting at one end of his tank, he 
never stops till he gets to the other, con- 
stantly throwing out his little feelers to 
see if there are obstacles in the way. If 
he encounter an obstacle—a piece of rock, 
a larger crab, or a turtle—he obstinately 
refuses to turn from his path, but climbs 
straight over with the most awkward and 
comical movements you could imagine. 
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Arriving at the end of his journey he 
pauses a moment and then starts in the 
other direction, but without turning 
around. Apparently he can travel for- 
ward and backward with equalease. In- 
deed, it is difficult to tell which is forward 
or backward for him. 

Of course the crabs and all the salt- 
water fish must have salt water in which 
to live. How to secure supplies of salt 
water was a problem which the managers 
of the aquaria had to solve at the very 
outset. ‘They didit very neatly. At the 
Wood Holl station of the United States 
Fish Commission, away down in Massa- 
chusetts, they evaporated a large quantity 
of sea water to about one-fifth of its bulk. 
That is, left the salt in, but took away 
four-fifths of the water. This very salty 
salt water was drawn into big tanks on 
wheels, just such tank-cars as are used 
for the transportation of oil by railway. 
Here this water is restored to its proper 
density by the addition of water from 
Lake Michigan, and in the resulting 
fluid the ocean creatures appear to thrive 
quite as well as if they were in the At- 
lantic itself. So far as can be judged, 
they haven't the slightest notion of the 
trick that has been played on them. If 
they have, they do not say a word about it. 

It is rather curious, but true, that no 
one has been able to compound an arti- 
ficial sea-water in which salt-water fish 
will thrive. One would think that inas- 
much as ocean water is like any other 
water except from the salt which it holds 
in solution, any good fresh water salted to 
the proper degree would make a substi- 
tute for it. While such counterfeits may 
do for salt-water bathers in the bath- 
rooms of interior cities, they do not an- 
swer the requirements of salt-water fish. 
They insist upon being immersed in a 
fluid in which genuine sea water is at 
least the principal constituent part, or 
base. Otherwise they become discon- 
tented, grow ill, lose their appetites, die. 

This is the first time salt-water fish have 
evef been displayed before the public so 
far from old ocean. In Europe there are 
several inland aquaria in which inhabi- 
tants of the sea are kept, for instance at 
Berlin. But in Europe you can’t get 
very many miles from the ocean, and the 
problem of maintaining a supply of sea 
water was comparatively simple. Here 
the distance which the fish and the water 
had to be carried was more than a thous- 
and miles, but the tank-cars solved the 
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problem. Fifty thousand gallons of 
genuine sea water are kept in reserve in 
the basement of the Fisheries building, 
ready to be drawn upon and diluted from 
the hydrant whenever wanted. In fact, 
some of this water is constantly in use, 
for an extensive system’ of pipes and 
pumps communicates with all the tanks. 
The pumps have a capacity of 3,000 
gallons an hour, and the salt water, 
though kept constantly in motion, never 
wears out. Salt in one sense, it is in an- 
other always fresh, because it is being con- 
stantly exposed to the air and prevented 
from becoming stagnant. The process 
of aeration is itself an interesting feature 
of the exhibit. Air is introduced at the 
bottom of the tank under high pressure, 
and rises through the mass of water like 
steam or smoke. Most visitors think 
these sprays of air, which are as white as 
silver, are hot-air jets or steam introduced 
for warming the tanks. The streams of 
air are very slender, being forced under 
pressure through the pores of wooden 
valves. They permeate the mass of 
water and rise to the top in clouds of 
bubbles, the process adding a new beauty 
to the aquaria as well as giving the 
thousands of inhabitants of the tank the 
oxygen which is necessary to the main- 
tenance of their life. 

This panorama of fishes is the largest 
and finest in the world. Foreigners who 
come to the Fair say they never saw any- 
thing like it in Europe, and they are warm 
in their praises of the United States Fish 
Commission. Immediately surrounding 
the rotunda of which I have spoken are 
ten enormous tanks or pools, and these 
may be viewed from both sides. They 
range in capacity from 7,000 to 27,000 gal- 
lons, and in them the larger fish are 
shown. In the other corridor are a large 
number of smaller tanks, ranging from 
750 to 1,500 gallons. The entire length of 
the glass front of the aquaria is about 600 
feet, or more than the length of a block in 
the city of Chicago. 

All the tanks together have a capacity 
of 140,000 gallons of water, or near 1,200,- 
ooo pounds. Of this amount about 4o,- 
ooo gallons are devoted to the marine ex- 
hibit. In the entire salt-water system, 
including reservoirs, are 80,000 gallons, 
or nearly 400 tons. 

Several of the States of the Union make 
exhibits here of their fresh-water fishes, 
notably Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. ‘They have a large number 
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of tanks filled with trout, bass, perch and 
other beauties of the lakes and streams, 
and they, too, have fitted up grottoes and 
cascades. 

As to the magnificent display of fish 
products, processes and appliances con- 
tained in the huge Fisheries building—the 
astonishing revelation Of the vastness and 
the ramifications of the fish industries of 
the world—I shall speak in a future 
letter.— Walter Wellman. 


——$— 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


BUILDINGS OF THE FOREIGNERS AT THE 
‘ 
FAIR, 


SCORE of foreign nations have 
[\ erected buildings of their own on the 
Exposition grounds. If it be assumed 
that these nations have in these struc- 
tures given us samples of their best pro- 
ducts in architecture and decorations, 
then the conclusion is irresistible that 
American architecture is at least the equal 
of any in the world. The twenty foreign 
buildings, grouped pretty well together, 
do not preseut an appearance that is as 
imposing or as beautiful as that of the 
buildings erected by the American states 
and territories, near by. It is gratifying 
to note, moreover, that while there are 
distinctive types of architecture in the 
foreign buildings, there are also distinct- 
ive types in the buildings erected by the 
states of the American union. In char- 
acter the structures of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania are as striking as those of 
Germany and Spain. In beauty the New 
York building is superior to anything 
which our friends from across the sea 
have to show here. Moreover, the hand- 
somest of all the foreign buildings, and 
that but very recently finished, is the one 
erected by Brazil, the newest of the great 
republics of the western world. 

Visitors to the Fair will find the north- 
ern section of the grounds very pleasing 
to their eyes. They will take great de- 
light in walking among the foreign build- 
ings, which have the prettiest part of the 
grounds. They have the waters of Lake 
Michigan on the east, and on the curving, 
shelving shore of this inland ocean the 
waves are continually rolling. To the 
south and southwest are the inlet and 
lagoon, and to the west and northwest 
the Art palace and the buildings erected 
by the States. Being the guests of the 
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occasion, the foreigners were given this 
choice location, and the grounds between 
their buildings have been beautified by 
grass, flowers, shade trees, shrubbery and 
leafy walks. 

The. twenty nations or colonies which 
have buildings here are: France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Great Britain, Australia, 
Sweden, Brazil, Japan, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, Guatemala, Turkey, Ceylon, 
Canada, Hayti, Venezuela, Nicaragua, 
New South Wales and East India. 
Russia had expected to build a magnifi- 
cent and characteristic structure on the 
lake shore, and the logs for the founda- 
tion had been cut in Siberia, but delays 
caused by ice in the bays and northern 
waters caused abandonment_of the plan. 

Many nations not represented by special 
buildings have what are really their own 
buildings in the great Manufactures pal- 
ace, in the Mines department, or else- 
where. Quite a number of the lesser 
countries are represented by villages along 
the Midway Plaisance, which are more 
typical and interesting, because showing 
the methods of life among the common 
people, than any single building could 
be. The foreign representation here, 
considered as a whole, is the finest and 
most comprehensive ever seen at an Inter- 
national Exposition. For the first time 
Germany is seen at her best, and for the 
first time England and all of her colonies 
are represented. The showing made by 
Australia, India, Canada and Ceylon and 
other British dependencies affords the 
thoughtful visitor a fine object-lesson in 
the magnificence and power of that em- 
pire on which the sun never sets. 

The German building is by long odds 
the most picturesque of the foreign struc- 
tures. Init are blended, harmoniously, 
many types of German and Prussian 
architecture. Its principal suggestion is 
that of a splendid town hall of a hundred 
years ago, but it makes one think also of 
medizeval castles, cottages and cathe- 
drals. It is gorgeously colored and deco- 
rated, and the lover of architecture and 
exterior ornamentation will be glad to 
look at it by the hour. Within is a most 
interesting display, consisting principally 
of books afid educational publications 
and appliances and German photographs. 
Here are fine specimens of the handiwork 
of German painters, book-binders, illus- 
trators and photographers, arts in which 
the Germans easily lead the world. 

Great Britain’s Victoria house, which 
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occupies a conspicuous position on the 
lake front near Uncle Sam’s battle-ship, is 
somewhat disappointing in its exterior, 
but within it is rich aud delightful. The 
aim was to show a type of the fine old 
English half-timber houses of the six- 
teenth century, of which so many good 
examples are still extant. Great care 
has been bestowed on the interior decora- 
tions. The library isa fine specimen of 
work in English oak, and there all the 
principal English journals are kept on file 
for the convenience of guests. The draw- 
ing room and the grand staircase help to 
show visitors just what the interior of an 
old English house is like. 

Spain has just finished a handsome 
building on the lake front. It is a repro- 
duction of the Lonja at Valencia. Op- 
posite Victoria house is a commodious 
structure erected by Canada, and it was 
one of the first buildings in the grounds 
to be finished and ready for visitors. 
Farther along is the low but showy build- 
ing of New South Wales, where the won- 
derful progress made by Australia is ex- 
emplified, as it is in many other features 
of the Exposition. 

The foreign building which will attract 
most attention, probably, on account of 
its interesting contents, is that of France, 
which occupies a commanding position on 
the lake front. It isa reproduction of the 
Hall of Hercules in the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, where Benjamin Franklin signed 
the first treaty made by the United States 
with another power. Many of the [a- 
fayette relics loaned by that patriotic fam- 
ily are here displayed. With an Ionic 
pavilion the French have connected the 
Hercules hall with a twin structure some 
sixty feet away, and within the court 
thus formed they have placed statuary, 
flowers and fountains. The corridor run- 
ning from one building to the other con-: 
tains an exhibit which cannot be excelled 
in popular interest. It is that of the city 
of Paris, and consists in part of large pic- 
tures of all the notable buildings, plazas 
and boulevards in the French capital. 
There is also a complete exposition of the 
methods of government employed there— 
the police, the fire department, the hos- 
pitals, the great sewer system, the street 
cleaning department, etc. Everything is 
worked out in that manner precise yet 
picturesque which is decidedly French. 
Probably no other municipality in the 
world spends so much money for the com- 
fort and health of its citizens, and men 
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who are interested in that great modern 
problem, government of cities, will find 
this display worth many hours of their 
time. 

Dr. Bertillon shows a complete illustra- 
tion of his now famous system of detect- 
ing criminals by means of measurements 
and photographs. Visitors will find 
themselves fascinated by some very grew- 
some pictures of French criminals—here 
a set of photographs which show the eyes, 
there the noses, next the ears, of a great 
variety of exceedingly tough customers. 
Most graphic of all is the Bertillon 
method of obtaining evidence in a case of 
death in the street or in a field. Walk- 
ing through the corridor next to Lake 
Michigan you come suddenly upon the 
figure of a man lying on the floor. 
Though of wax, he has the ghastliness of 
death upon his brow, and he startles you. 
Above the prostrate figure is a camera 
carried on a tripod, and so arranged that 
by pulling a string the operator may 
photograph the deceased just as he was 
found, the picture (which is shown) con- 
taining not only the features, figure and 
clothing of the dead man, but the exact 
position in which he fell, the marks of 
struggle if any are in the earth, and the 
footsteps Which may be there. 

Next to the French building is the 
beautiful pavilion of the Cingalese, which 
is a formidable rival to the Hooden tem- 
ple erected by the Japanese on the wooded 
island. The people of Ceylon are said to 
have in this Exposition the finest and 
richest display, in proportion to popula- 
tion, to be found among the contributions 
of the nations. This building on the lake 
front is filled with carvings and gems, 
and is worth an hour’s visit. 

The South and Central American coun- 
tries have done very well. Brazil has 
spent nearly $100,000 on her building, 
which presents to good advantage the 
genius of Brazilian architects. Costa 
Rica has a striking building which re- 
sembles an Aztec temple, and Guatemala 
shows in front of its structure, which is 
decorated most charmingly in pistachio 
green tints, a rose garden where one may 
sip coffee made in the Guatemala manner. 
Colombia has a fine building, while 
Venezuela shows a white marble struc- 
ture surrounded by gardens containing 
the rarest and most beautiful of tropical 
plants and orchids. Nicaragua, the little 
nation which some people think the 
United States will some day annex, along 
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with Costa Rica, on account of the inter- 
oceanic canal, has a worthy building to 
which all visitors are warmly welcomed. 

Norway and Sweden have a large build- 
ing of characteristic Scandinavian archi- 
tecture, rather sombre without but light 
and cheerful within. A pretty and rich 
Turkish pavilion stands facing the lagoon, 
and within it the visitor will find some 
rare tapestries, rugs and hangings. Hayti 
has a commodicus building of one story 
with a broad piazza, characteristic of the 
hot countries. It contains an interesting 
display of the products of that West In- 
dian island. 

As might be supposed, these foreign 
buildings are crowded with visitars from 
morning till night. This is particularly 
true of the structures representing Euro- 
pean nations, for the thousands of natives 
of those lands who have found homes in 
America, and their descendarts, think a 
visit to the World's Fair incomplete with- 
out a call at the headquarters of the 
country of their origin. The manner in 
which Europeans, Amiericans both north 
and south, Asiatics and Egyptians mingle 
here in friendly concourse, is most in- 
structive. One lesson which the observ- 
ing Exposition visitor may learn if he 
will is that all men are brothers, and that 
these great international expositions are 
not only scenes of friendly rivalry in the 
arts and industries, but that they are 
peace congresses as well, sure to leave 
their im} ress upon all time. 
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‘THE most novel of the State Buildings 

on the Exposition grounds is that of 
Florida. At first view the sight-seer can 
scarcely believe that it is designed fora 
house. It is an exact reproduction of 
Old Fort Marion at St. Augustine, built 
by the Spanish. The fort itself covered 
an area of four acres, and required a 
garrison of a thousand men. The repro- 
duction here is a hundred and fifty-five 
feet square, representing a four-bastioned 
fortress. The walls simulate masonry, 
loopholed for musketry and provided 
with gate and moat. But on the inside 
this apparent fortress is a house, contain- 
ing reception-rooms, parlors and exhibit- 
rooms, finished in the native woods of 
Florida and opening upon an interior 
court planted with feathery bamboo and 
orange-trees, with parterres of flowers. 
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Visitors agree in pronouncing it one of 
the oddest houses ever built. 

Next after Florida, the house of Cali- 
fornia—if house it may be called—is per- 
haps the most remarkable externally. 
The idea, primarily, appears to have been 
to convey the impression that ‘* there is 
nothing small or conventional about Cal- 
ifornia.’’ Accordingly we find ourselves 
contemplating a structure nearly four 
hundred and fifty feet in length by well- 
nigh a hundred and fifty in width, lofty, 
of almost grossly massive aspect. The 
architecture is that of the old Spanish 
mission churches of early California, into 
which there are thrown a number of 
classic features. The main tower is a 
reproduction of that of the old church at 
San Diego. The walls are artificially 
seamed and darkened to resemble old 
masonry. It has a_ vast, strangely 
flattened dome, and the roof is in red 
California tiles. Within, on the ground 
floor, are several fountains about which 
are grouped the state exhibit of wines, 
fruits, cereals and ores. On the open 
roof is a typical Californian garden, which 
is reached by elevators. 

Externally, and on a smaller scale, the 
State building of Kansas suggests that 
of California. It will prove very attract- 
ive, particularly to young people, by 
reason of its remarkable exhibit of the 
wild animals of North America, made by 
the Kansas University. The wild white 
Rocky Mountain goats and wild “ big- 
horn ’’ sheep are especially well mounted 
and lifelike; so are the foxes, the wolves, 
the moose, elk, bison and deer. The two 
mountain-lion mothers with their groups 
of kittens are very attractively done. 

Another novelty among the State 
Buildings is the structure erected by the 
new State of Washington. ‘This is, in- 
deed, suggestive of the Pacific coast and 
the magnificent forests of Puget Sound. 
It is about two hundred feet long by one 
hundred and twenty wide; and the lower 
story is constructed of five tiers of sided 
logs, those-of the lower tier being each a 
hundred and twenty feet long by four 
feet in thickness! This story constitutes 
an appropriate state timber exhibit in 
itself. Thé interior is finished in cedar 
and fir; and in front there is an enormous 
flagstaff consisting of a single tree five or 
six feet in diameter and of prodigious 
altitude. Considered as the State of 
Washington’s first effort, the exhibit is 
truly immense. 
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Many others of the State Buildings are 
almost equally novel. Of these may be 
mentioned that of Iilinois, the largest 
and most expensive of all; that of Texas; 
that of Virginia, which is built to repro- 
duce the home of Washington at Mount 
Vernon; that of Massachusetts, modeled 
after the mansion of the Hancock family; 
and those of Iowa, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri and Colorado, which are 
noticeably handsome structures. 

The State Buildings and the Foreign 
Buildings, several of which are especially 
fine, constitute a very attractive suburb 
at the north end of the grounds. 

The building erected by Great Britain 
stands on the water-front, near the mole, 
where the United States naval exhibit is 
made in a full-size model of the U. S. 
battle-ship //inozs. It is well here to bear 
in mind that it is merely a model of a war- 
ship, built up from the bottom of the 
lake. The dimensions are three hundred 
and forty-eight feet in length by sixty- 
nine in width. The exhibit on board of 
it consists of four thirteen-inch breech- 
loading guns; eight eight-inch and four 
six-inch rifled guns; and twenty smaller, 
rapid-fire guns, besides Gatlings, torpedo 
tubes, nets and booms. It is provided 
with a military mast, and circular ‘‘ tops’’ 
for sharp-shooters and rapid-fire guns, 
and has attending launches and cutters, 
in all respects like an actual war-ship. 
It is manned by a trained crew under 
man-of-war discipline; and exhibitions of 
naval drill are given. 

Much interest appears to attach to the 
novel reproduction of the Convent of La 
Rabida—literally the Mad Lady—in 
Spain, of the time of Columbus. It was 
there that the good abbot, Father 
Marchena, a man of liberal mind, shel- 
tered and consoled the Discoverer at one 
of the darkest hours of his troubled life. 
It is believed that the encouragement and 
aid given by Father Marchena had much 
influence in sustaining the courage of the 
great navigator at a time when, failing 
to secure the assistance which he needed, 
he was on the point of abandoning his 
immortal enterprise. ‘This memorial La 
Rabida is located at the extreme end of 
the promontory on the lake front at the 
southerly entrance of the Lagoon. A 
number of very interesting Columbus 
relics are to be seen here. 

Next beyond La Rabida, to the south, 
stands the building in which the German 
Krupp Gun Works exhibit one of their 
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monster cannon, along with other engin- 
ery of war. 

Beyond Krupp’s are the building of 
the interesting Leather Industries, and 
the equally interesting Forestry Build- 
ing. This is constructed of the trunks 
of trees in the rough, with bark attached, 
and it is devoted expressly to an exhibit 
of woods, timber, barks, boughs, foliage 
—in short, of forests and forestry in 
every form. 

In the rear of and hard by the Forestry 
Building is the Dairy, a low, handsome 
structure in which, in addition to an ex- 
hibit of everything pertaining to dairy- 
ing, there is found a ‘‘ dairy school’’ for 
teaching by actual operations with milk 
and cream, butter and cheese. The use 
of ice in ‘‘ creameries’’ is here shown, as 
well as cold storage of milk and cream 
for transportation. At the dairy café 
connected with this exhibit the best of 
milk, cream, butter, curds, cheese and 
cereal foods are served at moderate prices. 

The near presence of the great pale 
blue lake adds a charm to the Columbian 
Fair grounds which no World’s Fair 
previously has possessed. From almost 
every point of view some glimpse is 
gained of this wide, restful expanse of 
the ‘‘ unsalted sea.’’ At no other great 
city of the country could this pleasing 
feature have been obtained; not even if 
the beautiful Central Park of New York 
City had been surrendered for an Ex- 
position site. The landscape artists, 
Messrs. Olmsted and Codman, who laid 
out the grounds, were not slow to appre- 
ciate the effects that might be produced 
by making use of the lake, and by a true 
stroke of genius added greatly to them 
by the skilful introduction of water 
throughout the site itself. 

What was formerly a marsh, sur- 
rounded by sandy dunes, has been 
dredged out, excavated, banked and 
walled around by mimic masonry, to 
form an extensive and pleasing system of 
lagoons, basins and canals more than a 
mile in length, connecting with the lake 
both at the north and south ends. Thus 
in place of a uniformly level park we 
have all the effects of water and water 
craft, with green borders of sedges, iris, 
pond lily, hellebore, sweet flag, bulrush, 
and frequent graceful thickets of willows. 
In fact the grounds may be said to in- 
clude ponds and streams, for the beautifi- 
gation of which scores of the neighboring 
country brooks and little lakes were de- 
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spoiled of their natural growths, which 
were ruthlessly grubbed up for trans- 
plantation here. 

In the large central Lagoon lies 
Wooded Island, called also Rose Island, 
connected with the broad, serpentine 
walks on either side by four or more of 
the handsome, arched Rialto bridges. 
On so grand a scale is everything here 
that one can scarcely believe that this 
islet contains an area of nearly sixteen 
acres. It has been the design to convert 
it into a garden of flowers and flowering 
shrubs. Toward the southerly end on 
the east side is located the rose garden, 
where will bloom during the early sum- 
mer not less than twenty thousand rose- 
bushes of every known variety. On a 
small outlying islet at the extreme south 
end is located a model ‘‘ Hunter's Camp,”’ 
a feature which the boys will scarcely for- 
get to visit. It seems probable indeed 
that Wooded Island will be one of the 
favorite resorts of visitors, either crossing 
to it by the bridges, or landing from the 
scores of ‘‘ omnibus boats,’’ ‘‘ cab boats,’’ 
launches, gondolas and other craft that 
will ply constantly on the ever-beautiful 
Lagoon. 

Here, a little apart from the crowds and 
refreshed by the perfume of flowers, one 
may give the weary feet a respite, yet sit 
to rest at so central a point that all the 
grander features of the Fair will be in 
plain view. In addition to the floral 
attractions of the island the Japanese ex- 
hibitors have contributed a Hooden, so- 
called—a building in imitation of one of 
the oldest religious temples of Japan. 
Here and at some of the other contiguous 
structures will be located a considerable 
portion of the exhibit of Japan. It is in 
graceful recognition of the Japanese fond- 
ness for flowers that their Hooden has 
been assigned a site on Rose Island. 

‘*The workman dies, but the 
goes on.’’ Never has this been more 
sadly emphasized than in the recent 
death of the young landscape artist whose 
genius planned in large part these flower- 
girt lagoons and picturesque islets for 
the. eyes of visiting millions. After 
nearly three years of arduous endeavor, 
such as only the enthusiasm of an artist 
prompts men to, Henry Sargent Codman 
died suddenly in January, 1893, after a 
brief illness, aged twenty-nine years. 
To those who know the circumstances of 
his death this grand plaza-park is his 
monument.— Youth's Companion. 
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.MAN AND HIS WORKS. 


BY AN ASSISTANT IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ETHNOLOGY. 


‘THE Department of Ethnology has a 

special building at the World’s Pair 
for the illustration of man and his works. 
It is called the Anthropological Building. 
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It is divided into three sections, one of | 


which is the section of Anthropology. 
In various ways it will exhibit the physi- 
-al characteristics of the native peoples of 
America. 
the observations upon the living and the 
dead, light will be thrown upon the ques- 
tions of the race affinities, migrations and 
the origin of the pre-historic peoples of 
America. This section will contain two 
collections of skulls, besides the tabulated 
and mapped results of a vast number of 
measurements. One will show the differ- 
ent types of long and short-headed peo- 
ple, as well as the deformed and patho- 
logical specimens. Among the deformed 
skulls will be exhibited examples of many 
artificailly shaped heads, illustrating the 
custom of pressing little children’s heads 
out of shape by means of cradle boards 
and other such appliances. The second 
collection of skulls will consist of typical 
specimens of man, woman and child. 

The object in the sections of Ethnology 
will be to show primitive forms of life, 
customs and institutions, as well as the 
distribution of the different races over the 
earth. This exhibit will be arranged ac- 
cording to countries and tribes, and will 
be supplemented by examples of dress, 
utensils, ornaments and weapons. Lieu- 
tenant Peary, acting as an assistant in 
this department, has obtained a most in- 
teresting collection of Eskimo objects col- 
lected by him on his recent expedition to 
northern Greenland, including summier 
houses of skins, boats, sledges, garments, 
household utensils, and many carvings in 
ivory. There will also be many interesting 
collections from the North Pacific coast, 
both from the British possessions and the 
United States. Mention should be made of 
a large exhibit illustrating the customs of 
the Northern Crees, which coversa field but 
little known. This section will include 
a group illustrating the ancient religions, 
folk-lore and games, showing their survival 
and development in the earliest period of 
civilization and in all countries. There will 
be amulets, charms, idols, and everything 
pertaining toearly religions the world over. 


From the combined results of | 
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An exhibit of great popular interest, 
and also of marked scientific importance, 
wil! be the outdoor Ethnographical ex- 
hibit in this section. It will consist of 
living peoples. The eastern border of 
the South Pond will be entirely given 
over to this department, and here will be 
clustered as many different Indian groups 
as possible. They will live in their 
native habitations, surrounded by their or 
dinary utensils, implements and weapons, 
and will be engaged in their customary 
occupations—weaving, making pottery, 
chipping flint, buildings canoes, ete. 
Their work will afford a very striking 
contrast to the work shown in the govern- 
ment Indian school, which will be in full 
operation close by. This illustration of 
primitive life will make more apparent 
the material progress made in America 
during the past four hundred years. 

The New York State Commission will 
erect the council house and the long bark 
house of the Iroquois, as well as the bark 
houses and hunters’ lodges of the several 
tribes which formed the famous Iroquois 
confederation. These houses will be in- 
habited by the Indians, who will live in 
their primitive way and carry on their 
various ceremonies. ‘There also will be 
various canoes, such as were used in 
former times by this powerful people. A 
group of Indians illustrating two or more 
tribes is coming from British Guiana, 
while Indian houses from Brazil have al- 
ready arrived. The group of fifty-seven 
Labrador Eskimos, now living at the 
North Pond, will form a part of this 
Ethnographical exhibit. Never before 
has there been such an opportunity to 
study the native tribes of America as will 
be afforded this summer by all these peo- 
ple, living peaceably together on the 
banks of this Lagoon. And the Indians, 
paddling about in: their very various 
canoes, will add much to the picturesque 
effect of the Exposition. 

The material in the section of Arche- 
ology will include evidences of man’s ex- 
istence in early times; and objects from 
the shell-heaps, ancient village sites, 
burial-places, mounds, Pueblocliff-houses, 
and the ruins of Mexico, Central: and 
South America wiil be shown in profusion. 
Models will be exhibited of the famous 
Serpent Mound, the Turner Group of 


earth-works and Fort Hill in Ohio, and the 
singular earth-works representing man 
and various animals in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 


The cliff-house of Colorado 
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will be represented by a special exhibit of 
models on a large scale. The models of 
ancient structures in Yucatan will faith- 
fully represent the latest research. They 
have been cast in plaster, and will repro- 
duce near the Anthropological Building 
types of symbolical ornamentation, fa- 
cades of buildings and the different styles 
of architecture and sculpture found in 
Central America. 

Another subdivision will include the 
various Archzeological collections made 
by assistants of this department and the 
collections of various individuals, state 
commissions, museums and societies. Ex- 
tensive surveys have been made in Ohio, 
Maine, New Jersey, and other portions of 
the United States. From Ohio alone has 
been gathered by several assistants the 
most extensive, as well as one of the most 
interesting, lots of material ever secured 
for a single museum. 

At the burial-place of Ancon, in Peru, 
over one hundred graves were opened and 
from them were taken nearly two hun- 
dred mummies. In the interior of Peru 
explorations were made near Cuzco, in 
the valley of the Huaracondo. There 


were found several curiously wrapped 


mummies in caves in the side of a moun- 
tain. The results obtained from the exer 
plorations in Peru are especially satisfac- 
tory, for enclosed in the caves with the 
dried bodies were always found cooking 
utensils, often still containing fragments 
of food, such as corn, beans, potatoes, 
peanuts and dried fish. From the graves 
come also beautifully decorated pottery, 
copper work, carved wooden idols, fish 
nets, garments of different kinds, and a 
hand loom containing a_ half-finished 
product. Often with women were buried 
their work-baskets, containing weaving 
and spinning implements, thread and 
yarn, needles and pins of the spine of the 
cactus, tubes of paint and often a small 
clay image, all of which will be exhibited 
in groups as they were found. 

From foreign governments will come 
collections to supplement these from 
America, and thus will be given the op- 
portuhity to compare the ancient peoples 
of all parts of the globe. 

Besides these three sections the depart- 
ment includes other sections, of which 
I can only mention the names: His- 
tory, Chartography, the Latin-American 
Bureau and Natural History. The object 
of the department is to tell as nearly as pos- 
sible the story of man from his earliest 
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primitive condition tothe presentday. His 
great antiquity on this continent will be 
shown, and the opportunity given to trace 
his wanderings and migrations to the 
present time. So far as America is con- 
cerned, the visitor will be able to see liv- 
ing representatives of the different peoples 
who were here centuries ago.— Youth's 
Companion. 


NOTES OF EXPOSITION. 


HE ideal approach is by water. You 

take passage on a huge steamer of the 
new Whaleback variety, and from the 
centre of Chicago you are carried to the 
centre of the Fair. The trip is delight- 
ful. The water front of the great city is 
lined with huge hotels and _ business 
houses, overhtiing by a London-like at- 
mosphere of smoke; but the bright sun- 
light is also present, shining’ in from the 
boundless immensity of the great lake. 
Over its waves, in company with your 
couple of thousand fellow passengers, you 
glide out of the harbor, leaving behind 
the receding shores of the great city. It 
is as impressive as the view from the 
North river over New York. All here is 
a dead level, of course, but the huge pro- 
file of the Western city has its own ma- 
jestic aspect. 

The shores recede as you sweep out 
over the waters of the inland sea until, at 
the end of half an hour, you again ap- 
proach them as you near the Exposition 
grounds. 

But the term ‘‘ Exposition grounds’’ 
conveys no idea whatever of the scene 
which opens before vou as you near the 
shore. It is truly called a city—The 
White City. It is a great expanse of 
domes, towers, minarets, colonnades. It 
is a vision of almost dazzling splendor. 
It is as if Athens, Carthage and Venice 
were all combined and brought here by 
some magic spell. It suggests the superb 
splendors of them all. There is not a 
vestige, a hint of the commonplace or the 
merely utilitarian, and in this most typi- 
cal Western place, you have a temple city 
dedicated to labor and industry, which is 
in its realization the embodiment of an 
ideal dream. 

I landed and entered at once the great 
classic peristyle, with its fourfold rows of 
Corinthian columns. Up they tower into 
the air; on high is the far-off roof; and 
seen through the glorious aisles on one 
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hand are the blue waters of the inland 
sea, and on the other the magnificence of 
the Exposition grounds. 

I determined to give my first day toa 
ramble at will from point to point, as it 
might happen. Pictures of the ruins of 
Thebes and Karnak were in my wind, 
memories too of St. Paul’s without the 
walls at Rome, and other classic sites; 
but the huge Peristyle, and the great 
Court of Honor, with its vast parallelo- 
gram surrounded by great pillared build- 
ings, seemed more glorious than remem- 
bered picture or sacred place. 

Every step opened up new wonders, 
whether you strolled by the shore line, 
looking out over the boundless blue of 
the lake, or turned into the enclosed 
acreage of the enormous buildings, lifting 
themselves 250 feet into the air. The 
very vastness of the space of the Exposi- 
tion must be cautiously and courageously 
approached, else you will be tempted to 
give up the whole matter as impracticable. 
But one need not refuse sunshine because 
they cannot hold the sun in their hands, 
and there is no use in fretting if, in a day 
or two, one can see but a few fragments 
here and there; one view of it would be a 
memory for a life-time, so let us be con- 
tent to take what is practicable. I heard 
of a traveller once, who had at his dis- 
posal just time enough to go from Paris 
to Rome and return, spending in the lat- 
ter place five or six hours. He wisely 
determined to fill in his opportunity as 
best he could, and so fled on by the 
Rapide to Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, Rome 
and back again, photographing on his 
mind the glories of the Forum, and St. 
Peter’s—the ancient and the modern—his 
forever. Soone may be enriched by ever 
so cursory a view of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

In this absorbent state it was a pleasure 
to walk on from palace to palace, and 
through crowds of people, whose great 
numbers found ample room in the gener- 
ous space of the place. 

A distinguishing mark of this great 
Exposition is the admirable use of water, 
as an element of the beautiful and the 
useful. An artificial water-way extends 
through the whole place, serving as a 
great mirror to reflect the architectural 
beauty of pillar, dome and facade. It also 
affords a most interesting way of seeing 
the Exposition from the outside. The 
winding lagoons are traversed by electric 
launches and Venetian gondolas. 
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can choose the vessel of Venice with its 
sweeping oars and hints of romance, or 
you can take for your bark the more mys- 
tic power of the lightning stored up to 
propel you noiselessly by the Palaces of 
Industry which line the shores. Every 
turn of the way reveals new combinations, 
and new surprises, but the last is the best, 
when you enter the waters of the great 
Court of Honor, bounded by the Peris- 
tyle to the east—a background for the 
great gilded Colossus of the Republic, and 
the huge dome of the Administration 
Building on the west, with great struc- 
tures on either hand, all reflected in the 
waves over which you glide. 

Even in this first glimpse you have a 
sense of rest and satisfaction, and gain 
courage and content as you look at the 
vastness and richness of what is spread 
before you.—Canon Knowles, in The 
c hurchman , 


—_ 


TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 
TO THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EX- 
POSITION. 


COME 


preted Teachers of America, four 
hundred thousand strong, I cannot 
urge you too earnestly, nor too strongly, 
to make a close protracted study of the 
Fair. As Kate Field writes in Washing- 
fon: ‘* The men of the Directory have 
builded even better than they knew. In 
the presence of their beautiful dream city, 
I stand with reverence and thank God for 
the rhythm of its ‘frozen music.’ Thus 
was architecture called by a woman,— 
Mme. de Stael,—and now I, another 
woman, dare to say that were there noth- 
ing at Jackson Park but this symphony 
in white, created by the best architects of 
the United States, the melodious spec- 
tacle would be worth a journey round the 
world. There never was its peer. We 
shall not look upon its like again. From 
it will date the era of a new architecture 
for this country, which will transform our 
towns and make this Republic literally 
the home of art.’’ . 

The unequaled educational opportuni- 
ties and advantages of this great Exposi- 
tion impress themselves upon me more 
and more, as I walk through the White 
City and observe the vast treasures of 
knowledge from every quarter of the 
globe, gathered within its walls. No 


You | summer school, or eight weeks’ trip to 
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Europe—no other vacation outing—-is com- 
parable in educational value to that which 
Chicago offers you this summer. 

Probably never again will be gathered 
together so many magnificent illustra- 
tions of science, art, history, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. It is an object les- 
son par excellence. It will be the regret 
and mistake of a lifetime if you do not 
make every effort to study the greatest 
educational exhibit on earth. Whatever 
a teacher’s taste or special direction in 
teaching, it finds here ample means of 
gratification. 

School boards might act with great wis- 
dom and foresight by sending their teach- 
ers to the Fair and paying their expenses ; 
the outcome would be extremely benefi- 
cial to the pupils. 

I am led to write this because many 
letters of inquiry bear witness to the 
widespread and false impression in regard 
to the actual expense attending a trip to 
Chicago at this time. I can say to you, 
positively, that any one can get good 
board and lodging in Chicago, near the 
Fair grounds, for $10 per week, or one 
dollar and forty-three cents perday. You 
may reckon expenses per day as follows: 
board and lodging, $1.43; car fare, 20 
cents ; admission 50 cents; lunch on the 
grounds, 30 cents; total, $2.43. Per 
week, of six days each, $14.58. This in- 
cludes everything but the incidentals, 
such as rides upon the lagoon, and the 
many interesting shows in the Midway 
Plaisance. 


By sending two dollars to J. M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City, Mo., you will become 
a member of the National Educational 
Association, and at the same time put 
yourself in the hands of your friends in 


Chicago. By written request you will be 
found..a comfortable boarding place, and 
will be met at the station and guided to 
your temporary abode. 

Come, if you have to beg or borrow the 
money. Come and stay just as long as 
possible. To again quote Kate Field: 
‘*Come one, comeall. You cannot come 
too soon or stay too long. Whoever tells 
you the Fair is not ready, has about as 
much appreciation of its wonders as an 
ant has of differential calculus. I-do not 
expect to see one-thousandth part of the 
Exposition if I remain allsummer. Amer- 
icans who go to Europe this season show 
as little patriotism as appreciation of this 
Exposition of the brains of all nations that 
well-nigh appals by its magnitude. Jules 
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Verne journeyed round the world in 
eighty days. Come to Jackson Park, and, 
like Puck, you can ‘put a girdle round 
the earth in forty minutes,’ and then sit 
down and choose the country in which 
you will spend the day.’’ 

This is written in the interest of the 
school children of America.—Co/. Francis 
W. Parker, N. E. Journal of Education. 


> 


COL. McCLURE ENJOYS IT. 





SPECTACLE WITHOUT PARALLEL IN THE 


HISTO2ZY OF THE WORLD. 


HE Chicago Fair is vastly the grandest © 

tribute to civilization ever presented 
in the world’s history, the most imposing 
spectacle ever witnessed by any people, 
ancient or modern. It would well repay 
the student of progress to come from any 
land, however distant, simply to see the 
great composite city of the world’s grand- 
eur presented on the Exposition grounds, 
without entering any of the gigantic tem- 
ples crowded with the handiwork of every 
clime and the achievements of science. 
No such realistic panorama of the world’s 
architectural magnificence has ever been 
given, or even approached, in all the 
varied records of the past ages. It has 
revived all the splendor of the ancients 
and all the advancement of the present, 
in one group that blends in sublimest 
lustre the most exquisite attainments of 
mankind. 

A delightful boat ride through the la- 
goons of the lake, which trace their silver 
lines through the entire grounds, gives 
the visitor in a single hour the best view 
of the wonderful architectural beauty of 
the admirably grouped buildings, and 
that followed by a circuit of the entire 
Fair on an elevated electric railroad com- 
pletes the most poetic and inspiring pic- 
ture ever seen by any people. Not only 
is the architectural grandeur of the world 
reproduced in bewildering conjunction, 
but the Midway Plaisance is the world 
itself in miniature. 

It is not presented by the delineation 
of the artist, but by the people themselves, 
living in their own homes according to 
their varied customs, producing their own 
arts and curiosities, clad in their own cos- 
tumes, speaking their own tongues and 
enjoying their own amusements. I yes- 
terday witnessed a Chinese opera, a Turk- 
ish tragedy, an Algerian exhibition of 
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song and dance, all in theatres constructed 
in exact reproduction of their home thea- 
tres; and every phase of humanity, from 
the Hottentot to the sons of England, pre- 
sents its homes, its industries, its customs 
within a mile’s stroll among the jostling 
crowd ofevery known costume and tongue. 

Any intelligent American, or visitor of 
intelligence from any land, could devote 
weeks to the study of the external beauty 
of the Exposition and leave the task un- 
finished. I could devote a month to the 
most interesting study of the varied na- 
tions of the world on the Plaisance, and 
know more of foreign peoples than could 
he learned in years of travel around the 
globe ; and one view from the sublimely 
columned lake front across the shimmer- 
ing lagoon toward the Administration 
Building, or from the broad plaza by the 
colossal fountain, presents the combined 
architectural grandeur of six thousand 
years in realistic sublimity. Nor is this 
enchanting view presented in miniature. 
The buildings equal or surpass in stature 
the temples of the Romans, the Grecians, 
the Corinthians, the Moors and others 
which are imitated, and the whole picture 
is like the Rome that Augustus trans- 
formed into marble. 

I believe that no fair-minded national 
legislator can visit the Exposition without 
being convinced that the Government did 
both Chicago and the Republic a great 
wrong by not giving at least $5,000,000 
of an appropriation without other condi- 
tions than that the Government should be 
repaid pro rata with other contributors. 
But Congress may be in session before the 
summer shall have ended, and if so, it 
should assume any responsibility neces- 
sary to assure the full lesson of the match- 
less work to the people of the only land 
that could have conceived and presented 
it. In the meantime, the destiny of the 
Exposition is in the hands of the Ameri- 
can people, and there should not be less 
than an average of 1,000,000 visitors every 
week from this time until November. 
The man, woman or child who can reach 
it and fails to do so, must suffer an irre- 
parable and self-inflicted wrong. 

There will be no best time to see the 
Chicago Exposition, and those who in- 
tend to visit it should come as best suits 
their convenience. Many whocould come 
now would be hindered from coming later 
by unexpected causes; and as every in- 
telligent American should see it, all 
should come whenever they find it oppor- 
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tune. All who can do so, should come 
twice or thrice and spend at least a week 
each time. I can conceive of no more 
profitable way for any intelligent Ameri- 
can to spend several vacations during the 
summer than at the Chicago Exposition. 
To be comfortable in Chicago for a week 
or more during any of the summer months, 
it is necessary to be able to change from 
the coolest to fall clothing with all the 
fitful changes of the Windy City. Straw 
hats, pongee coats, palm-leaf fans and 
heavy fail suits with winter overcoats, 
have all been comfortable here during the 
present week, and those who are not pro- 
vided for such fantastic weather variations 
are liable to suffer. The Chicago people 
won't confess that they have a disagreea- 
ble climate; but as they did not make it 
and can’t improve it, they may be ex- 
cused for failing to declare its often sudden 
and startling caprices. No city or com- 
munity can ‘“‘have the earth,’’ but Chi- 
cago manages to deserve and to enjoy 
more of the earth’s fulness, with a full 
share of blemishes, than any other city of 
the continent; and, however we may 
criticise Chicago, every true American is 
none the less proud of the matchless strides 
her people have made in American pro- 
gress.—A. K. M., Editor Phila. Times. 


—_—— <> 


TRIUMPH FOR WOMAN. 
\ 7HERE at any time zeal for the Colum- 

‘Y bian Exposition required awaken- 
ing and stimulating—as well at Washing- 
ton, where Congress was finally brought 
to the financial support of the great enter- 
prise, as in many of the States—woman 
was always to the front; and now that 
the results of these labors are visible in 
the greatest exposition ever held, women 
are entitled to receive and do receive 
their just meed of praise and honor. The 
part women have taken in building and 
managing the Columbian Exposition fur- 
nishes a splendid precedent and marks a 
new era, the fullness of whose achieve- 
ments will work little short of a revolu- 
tion in the century just ahead. 

To foreigners especially is the part 
woman has taken in building the Exposi- 
tion a revelation. Professor De Dimclia} 
of the University of St. Petersburg, in an 
interview in Zhe /nter-Ocean, recently, 
gave expression to this fact when, in 
reply to a question as to what had im- 
pressed him most among the National 
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characteristics, he answered ‘‘La femme.”’ 
‘“Your women,’’ said the professor in 
English, ‘‘are very strange. I do not 
understand them. They are not like our 
women at all. I come to Chicago. I 
look around me. They are as great as 
the men. I see a great building. I am 
told it is the Women’s Temple. I am 
surprised. Such a thing would be impos- 
sible among the Russian women. I go 
to the great Exposition. There are many 
large buildings. There is one as great as 
any there. I ask what it is. They tell 
me it is the Women’s Building. I am 
astonished. ‘The women are everywhere. 
They do as much asthe men. They have 
held a wonderful congress. I have been 
much interested in their addresses. ‘They 
are very daring. They talk of social 
emancipation. They project in so many 
ways.”’ 

Professor Dimcha went on to say that 
the position and prominence of the Amer- 
ican women had impressed him from the 
first. ‘‘I cannot understand it. It must 
be that it is due to your mixed schools, 
where boys and girls all sit and study to- 
gether. I willtell you another thing that 
has impressed me. That is the Ameri- 
can’s esteem for himself and American 
customs. America will not know Europe. 
Do you understand? America ignores 
Europe. It is very amusing. If you 


come to Americans you must speak their | 


” 


tongue and conform to their customs. 

To English observers also American 
women seem somewhat strange; and when 
recently, after a visit to the House of 
Commons, Miss Frances Willard ex- 
pressed the opinion that the grill, which 
from time immemorial has screened the 
woman’s gallery from the House, ought 
to be placed in the British Museum as a 
curiosity, John Bull was fully as much 
astonished at the American woman as the 
Russian professor quoted above. 

And great as has been the advance of 
woman in the United States, where, as 
Max O’Rell has well said, they are al- 
ready treated as queens and enjoy a posi- 
tion higher than that accorded to the sex 
in any other country, there are indications 
that at least in political importance the 
woman of the future in America will at 
last be placed on a basis of equality with 
man, having the power, if she desires to 
exercise it, to make her convictions potent 
in whatever direction she chooses in legis- 
lative enactments. One State has already 
proclaimed the political equality of man 
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and woman, and woman has certainly 
done much in building the World’s Fair 
to justify the belief that her influence will 
be exceedingly potent in the future in the 
upbuilding of a higher civilization, a purer 
morality, and a nobler manhood and wo- 
manhood, realizing at last, perhaps, in the 
coming centuries, Tennyson’s noble idea 
of womanhood, as expressed in the con- 
clusion of ‘‘ The Princess,’’ when all men 
will serve themselves best in aiding her : 
“Will clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up, but drag her down, 

Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 

Within her—let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood.”’ 


Ae 


ALL SHOULD SEE IT. 


A CITY OF ART BY MASTER MINDS. 

** VERY person in the land possessed 

of liberal public spirit, or actuated 
simply by curiosity,.ought to see the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. I think 
before the season is over every one who 
can possibly procure the means will visit 
the Phantom City of the Fair—phantom- 
like in its color; phantom-like in the 
suddenness with which it has appeared 
before the eyes of man.”’ 

The above remark was made by Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, who recently spent 
several days at Jackson Park, viewing 
the buildings and exhibits, and presided 
at the meeting of the Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution held in Music Hall. 
He read an interesting paper also before 
the Railway Commerce branch of the 
Auxiliary Congress on ‘‘ Safety Devices 
Applied to Railway Cars.’’ In giving 
his impressions of the great Exposition, 
he expressed himself as above quoted, 
and continued : 

‘‘T think it is already generally ac- 
knowledged that the selection of Chicago 
as the place for the Fair was eminently 
wise. Not only is the city well suited to 
the purpose on account of its great cen- 
tral position and easy access by rail, but 
it had the most appropriate grounds to 
devote to the purposes of the Fair. It 
has been enabled to add a water feature 
in the shape of canals and lagoons, which 
form one of the most attractive features. 
Besides, the heat of the summer is not as 
great as in many other of our large cities. 

‘‘When the project of the Fair was 
first proposed, the people did not doubt 
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that the exhibits would be all that could 
be expected, but they had grave fears 
that the artistic character of the grounds 
and buildings would be lacking in genu- 
ine merit. Now that the Fair has been 
opened, every visitor is first struck with 
the marvelous architectural and artistic 
beauty of the buildings and the perfec- 
tion of the grounds. The buildings are 
palaces and the grounds are gardens. 

‘*The artists who conceived and exe- 
cuted this marvelous undertaking have 
given a new illustration of Lytton’s defi- 
nition of art—‘ The effort of man to ex- 
press the ideas suggested to him by nature 
of a power above nature, whether that 
power lie within his own being or within 
that great first power of which nature, 
like himself, is only an effect.’ 

‘‘ When one gazes upon this marvelous 
combination of artistic beauty, one’s only 
regret is that the masters of ancient Greek 
art could not reappear upon earth long 
enough to gaze upon this entire city of 
art which has been created by the master 
minds of the nineteenth century. They 
would probably then realize more fully 
than ever before that the artists of the 
world often do more for its progress than 
its philosophers. For in ancient Greece, 


while philosophers often aimed to human- 
ize the gods, every artist aimed to deify 
humanity. 

‘‘Speaking of the Greeks, the word 
‘idiot,’ when traced back to one of their 
dialects, originally meant a person lacking 


in public spirit. I think in the present 
day any one who fails to appreciate the 
great work which has been accomplished 
in bringing to perfection this international 
exposition is sufficiently lacking in public 
spirit to be worthy the name of ‘ idiot.’ 

‘‘ The existence of the Fair is in itself a 
liberal education to our people. It is 
every day teaching by great object les- 
sons. The effect upon our people of 
bringing together here typical representa- 
tives of all the different nations, is equiva- 
lent to making a trip around the world. 
It has already taught our young people 
the great advantage of studying foreign 
languages. I find that under the stimulus 
of meeting,so many foreigners, many per- 
sons who ‘possessed only a meager book 
knowledge of some of the foreign lan- 
guages are now speaking these languages 
more fluently, and many who had never 
made any study of languages are now 
taking them up and making very rapid 
progress in acquiring a speaking knowl- 
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edge of them. It has taught our people, 
also, to give more attention to familiariz- 
ing themselves with the manners and cus- 
toms of other countries, and the etiquette 
which exists in polite society in other na- 
tions, and is bringing into close contact 
influential men from all sections of our 
own country who otherwise would never 
make the personal acquaintance of one 
another. It will make the different sec- 
tions of the land much better acquainted 
than formerly, and overcome many stupid 
local prejudices. 

‘* But there is still a greater view which 
may be taken of the subject. The occa- 
sion of our Columbian celebration has 
been the means of sowing much good 
seed which will soon bear ripe fruit in the 
shape of permanent peace among foreign 
lands. For instance: The occasion 
brought tegether the naval fleets of ten 
of the first-class powers of the world to 
participate in our memorable Columbian 
naval review in New York harbor, and 
for the first time in history all these armed 
naval forces landed and marched in one 
harmonious column through the streets 
of a Nation’s metropolis. While the 
guns of the fleet were firing, not in anger, 
but in respectful salutes, one of the most 
dangerous questions which has arisen be- 
tween our country and Great Britain—the 
Behring Sea difficulty—was being quietly 
settled by a peaceable tribunal sitting in 
Paris. I regard the Columbian review as 
the greatest peace congress that ever as- 
sembled. J 

‘* Looking at the Fair from a commer- 
cial standpoint, every business man in the 
country shouid feel personally identified 
with its triumphant success. It will 
make our country better known than ever 
before throughout the world, and will 
undoubtedly greatly extend our foreign 
commercial relations. 

‘The general government is irrevoca- 
bly committed to doing its full duty 
toward making the Fair a success. It 
has made appropriations; has sent notifi- 
cations to foreign governments, and has 
invited foreign guests to the Exposition; 
and in the eyes of the world is as thor- 
oughly identified with the Fair and com- 
mitted to its success as the city which 
inaugurated it. 

‘‘Chicago presents the spectacle of 
every official and every private citizen 
stepping forth to extend the most gener- 
ous hospitality to all who come to visit 
the Exposition, and I feel certain that 
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every right-thinking citizen who visits 
the Fair intelligently will go home a 
staunch advocate in its cause, and will 
advise every one he meets not to miss 
under any circumstances an opportunity 
of seeing a sight which he will not be 
likely to see again in his lifetime. In 
making a thorough success of the great 
Exposition it is not the reputation of Chi- 
cago which is at stake; it is the reputa- 
tion of the United States."’ 


— _ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WHAT THE KEYSTONE STATE HAS TO 


SHOW AT THE FAIR. 


‘THE Pennsylvania Building has a wide, 

cool-looking piazza full of easy wicker 
chairs, inviting and restful to the many 
worn and foot-sore pilgrims who seek its 
shade; and the broad strip of flower-bed 
about the house is pleasant to see. In 
the rotunda you find the old Liberty Bell 


receiving the homage of hundreds daily. ¢| 


The rotunda runs through the building, 
while right and left are two suites of apart- 
ments. On the right is the reception room. 
The rich dark tones of the woodwork 
and furnishings are relieved by oil paint- 
ings, and a piano from a Philadelphia 
firm stands between the two large 
windows. From here to the smoking 
room whose sofas and easy chairs would 
tempt almost any one to rest awhile. 
This room leads to a general reception 
room, which runs the entire length of this 
side of the house. The women’s recep- 
tion room is very attractive. A rich car- 
pet in a deep tone of green gives the key- 
note to the color arrangement, which is 
carried out in varying shades in the 
window hanging and in the foliage of the 
panels on the walls. Three large windows 
open on the porch outside. On the 
other side of the room a doorway divides 
two wall spaces which are covered with 
panels. The larger one to the right is 
the work of Mrs. Bush-Brown, of Phila- 
delphia, and shows a group of young peo- 
ple dancing around a tree in full blossom. 
Miss Sarah Dobson painted the smaller 
panel on the other side of the door. The 
remaining wall space, a very large one, 
shows a picture from the brush of Miss 
Gabriella Clemeuts. 

Between the panels, cutting off a cor- 
ner, is a mantleplace of white maple. 
Above this hangs a beautiful plaster panel 
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by Miss Slater, which bears the legend: 
** Art sanctifies the sorrows of the world.”’ 
Above this in a niche stands a little 
statuette symbolizing art. The furniture 
is in green and gold and the case of the 
beautiful piano, which stands near the 
windows, was made especially for the room. 

From this apartment, through a short 
passageway, the walls of which are lined 
with etchings from Philadelphia women, 
you pass to a room which corresponds in 
location to the smoking room on the 
other side of the house. This is alsoa 
woman’s parlor, and contains only the 
work of women. A deep green carpet 
and walls of the same tint carry further 
the idea of the larger room, while the 
light muslin curtains at the windows and 
the white maple woodwork give it a light, 
airy appearance. A china closet over the 
mantel with curiously shaped glass doors 
and another larger one which stands at 
the end of the room contain a beautiful 
exhibit of china painting. Along the 
wainscoting, too, all around the room, 
these charming bits of ceramics are hung, 
making a unique display and one not 
excelled by any other of its kind at the 
Fair. This exhibit is the work of the 
Ceramic Club of Philadelphia. In this 
room a window by Mrs. Sweeny, of 
Philadelphia, gleams and glows under a 
touch of sunlight. The furniture is a 
reproduction of the old William Penn 
furniture, and the colonial days are re- 
vived in many objects which stand 
around. The whole arrangement and 
planning of the women’s rooms is the 
work of Miss Emily Sartain. 

From the rotunda, two flights of steps 
lead to the floor above. On one side are 
the rooms of the commissioners and the 
Governor’s room, the latter in dark wood 
and rich crimson tones, with the keystone 
appeating in every place convenient for 
ornamentation. There is a Philadelphia 
room also on this floor, which is filled 
with quaint, old-fashioned furniture, and 
on whose walls are oil paintings of 
Mayors Stuart, Fitler and Stokley, and 
photographs of the Councils’ committee 
for the World’s Fair. Most important 
of all, there is a newspaper room on this 
floor, in which all the Pennsylvania 
papers are on file. E. C. McKean, 
formerly of the Erie Dispatch, has charge 
of this department, and expresses sur- 
prise at the number of papers that are 
represented. Preparations were made for 
about 100, but there are on file to-day 
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400 newspapers, 200 of which are dailies. 
Next to this room is a well-lighted, 
cheerful apartment devoted to the use of 
press people. Desks and tables are there 
in abundance, stationery, and all ap- 
pliances to make it a very agreeable stop- 
ping-place for the fraternity. A _ tele- 
phone and telegraph, with the post office 
down stairs, fill in all the wants of the 
correspondents who take advantage of 
the place. 

Among all the exhibits which Penn- 
sylvania has sent to the Fair, the most 
important for many reasons is its educa- 
tional exhibit. In the gallery of the 
Liberal Arts building are all educational 
exhibits, and at the south end you will 
find that of Pennsylvania. The work of 
the State public schools is shown in a 
series of three-sided alcoves, the entrance 
to which is through a high arched door- 
way. A white glass panel over the door 
holds in blue letters the name of the State. 
Each city has its separate alcove, and all 
grades of work, from the kindergarten to 
the higher manual school, are shown. 
This arrangement is faulty on account of 
the repetition it involves. Other States 
have divided the work according to school 
grades. ‘The Harrisburg and Allegheny 
schools have come out strong in drawing, 
and the manual work of the Philadelphia 
schools is something to be proud of. The 
University of Pennsylvania has a very 
telling exhibit and contains some features 
which are not found in any other in the 
building: Their space, inclosed by a 
wall of simple classic design, the work of 
the Architectural School, is separated into 
five divisions, in which the exhibit has 
been admirably arranged under the super- 
vision of Mr. E. W. Mumford, assistant 
secretary of the University. The first 
space is a sort of reception room, contain- 
ing photographs of classes, fraternities 
and athletic teams. A case 5 feet by 6 is 
sufficient to hold a collection of books, 
the work of the staff of the University. 
Maps from the Wharton School of Polit- 
ical Economy hang on the wall, while the 
display of pen sketches and water colors 
from the department of architecture 
brightens a great deal of space. The 
plates of the famous Muybridge collec- 
tion are all in this room. In the corner 
stands a clock made by David Rittenhouse 
and presented by him to the University 
when he was a trustee in 1787. A feat- 
ure peculiar to the University is the work 
from its veterinary department. 
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The next space-division is devoted to 
biology and medicine. The microtome 
shown here, used for cutting microscopic 
sections for iuvestigation, is the largest 
and best of its kind ever made, and is the 
invention of Dr. Greenman, of the Uni- 
versity. It will make shavings of pre- 
parations 25-1000 of an inch in thickness. 
The next division is given to psychology, 
and work will be done there all summer. 
The casual visitor, who wishes to have 
his sensory impressions tested by one of 
the numercus devices for the purpose, 
may learn how long it takes him to see a 
revolving disc, or to feel a pin prick, and 
soon. The last and largest division is 
given to archeology, a department in 
which the University is richer than any 
other place of learning. This room con- 
tains twenty cases full of precious exhib- 
its. Down the centre of the apartment a 
large double case holds the treasures 
which the famous Babylonian expedition, 
sent out by the University, brought back. 
A number of little clay tablets, with their 
queer looking inscriptions, reveal chapters 
of the daily life of the Babylonian when 
translated. They are the lists of taxes, 
price lists, tithes, etc., and the University 
owns about 5,000 of them. A little group 
of stilts used in pottery to hold the ware 


in burning is exactly like those used to- 


day in Trenton, N. J., several of which 
stand by for comparison. And ‘toys are 
here, too, showing that the tastes of child- 
hood vary very little with time. Little 
lions and tigers and various animal shapes 
show a wonderful nicety in modeling. 
These little images are found principally 
in the graves of children. The Egyptian 
and Cyprian exhibit, sent by Mrs. E. L. 
Stevenson, of the University, take up two 
sides of the room. The mummies in this 
collection excite much curiosity, and I 
overheard one girl ask her friend if she 
thought it was a real mummy, while one 
old farmer asked Mr. Mumford if it was 
found in Pennsylvania. 

The famous American exhibit, which 
has just come back from the Madrid Ex- 
position, where it won a gold medal, 
takes up one side of the room, and over 
its case on the wall is a curious exhibit of 
some of the weapons and musical instru- 
ments of the Fan tribes of the Congo 
region. 

Across the aisle from the University, 
Ogontz Seminary occupies a pretty little 
above filled with sets of books. Down 
the gallery, on the other end, is a fine ex- 
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hibit from the Indian School at Carlisle. 
Specimens of the work of Indian boys 
and girls in many trades are shown, and 
clever drawings and pen work cover the 
wall. In one case is a showing of very 
good harness, and I am told that these 
boys supply the government every year 
with 200 sets of these trappings, which 
are sent out to the Indians on the reser- 
vations. ‘The boys do all their own tail- 
oring, as is shown by several dummies 
wearing nicely-made suits. A large case 
is filled with the work of the girls, giving 
evidence of their skill in dressmaking, 
knitting and fancy work. A fine exhibit 
of tinware is in this space: and the boots 
and shoes testify to their skill in still an- 
other useful employment. A full-blooded 
young Sioux is in charge of this exhibit, 
and discharges his duties with a cour- 
teous intelligence which is very pleasing. 
He said that he was at first a tailor, but 
now he is studying book-keeping, as he 
found the first trade too confining. He 
wants to return to his home in South Da- 
kota, and hopes either to get a govern- 
ment clerkship or a school. I thought 
his little speech as significant an exhibit 
as any I had found. 

The State Normal Schools at Blooms- 
burg, Kutztown, Slippery Rock and West 
Chester have sent a fine collective educa- 
tional exhibit. Under the department of 
physical development, training and con- 
dition and hygiene, the State has a good 
showing. Improved filters of all kinds, 
appliances for cleaning water mains, cases 
for collecting specimens of drinking water 
from hydrants are exhibited by the State 
Board of Health. In this department, 
too, are found plans of model tenement 
houses by the Beneficent Building Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, and a model 
workmen’s dwelling put up by the Phil- 
adelphia county women’s committee on 
the Midway Plaisance. 

Instruments of precision and for ex- 
periment and research are shown in 
quantities, and the finest and most deli- 
cate scientific apparatus are found in the 
exhibit from Philadelphia firms. Musical 
instruments, too, are not wanting, and 
several Philadelphia firms have beautiful 
exhibits of different instruments and 
musical accessories. There is one exhibit 
of band instruments from a Quaker City 
firm which calls forth a great deal of 
admiration. When you leave the Liberal 
Arts Buildings go north and cross the 
pretty little bridge which spans the la- 
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goon at this point; then, bordering on 
the lagoon and just this side of the 
Transportation Building, you will find 
the building of Mines and Mining, which 
holds much of interest to a Pennsyl- 
vanian. As you enter the door you see 
towering up in the centre of the halla 
huge black obelisk. This is an anthra- 
cite coal needle, showing a vertical sec- 
tion of the ‘‘Mammoth’’ bed as it ap- 
pears in the mines of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company, upon lands of the Girard 
estate in Schuylkill county. The coal 
was cut out and formed into this needle 
in the exact order as it lay in the body 
of the earth. The needle is 54 feet high. 
It cost $10,000 to have this arranged as 
an exhibit. The object is not only to 
display the ores and minerals of the 
State, but in each case to show the suc- 
cessive processes by which they become 
marketable ware. For instance, one case 
holds a large bowl in which there is a 
quantity of finely pulverized clay. Next 
to this is the clay as it comes from the 
mould, pressed into square tiles with a 
design outlined upon them. The next 
state is the enameled tile (rows of bottles 
of enamel stand on a shelf), and last the 
baked and finished tile, the beautiful 
result of the manipulation of simple clay, 
lies before you. An anthracite coal 
breaker is shown also. ‘The great blocks 
of coal are put into this machine and 
broken into pieces, which are passed 
through a sort of Sieve-like arrangement, 
separating the different pieces according 
to their size for the market. There is 
very much of sameness in an exhibition 
of this sort to the uninitiated, who knows 
not the value of certain furnaces and re- 
torts, and mineral paints, etc., but it is 
noticeable that the private exhibitors of 
the State come out very strong in this 
department. 

In the Fisheries Building the Pennsyl- 
vania State exhibit draws an admiring 
crowd daily. Those who are interested 
in this direction come to examine the var- 
ious hatching apparatus displayed or to 
observe the different varieties of live fish, 
while the unlearned in these matters sit 
and admire the beautiful arrangement of 
the space devoted tothis exhibit. Colonel 
John Gay, representing the Pennsylvania 
State Fish Commission, has arranged the 
whole affair, and much credit is due to his 
untiring patience and care. The exhibit, 
consisting principally of fish propagated 
by the State Fish Commission, is made in 
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aquaria constructed of iron and French 
plate glass so that the fish are easily seen. 
The space of this exhibit is the largest in 
the building, about 1,700 feet, and is kite- 
shaped, running along the main hall. At 
the entrance there is an arch of rustic 
wood, covered with vines and set about 
with green plants. At the centre of the 
arch the keystone appears, covered by the 
coat-of-arms of the State. Above this in 
gilt block letters are the words, ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania State Fisheries.’’ Inside of the 
arch hang fifteen beautifully-executed 
water colors of fish that are indigenous to 
the waters of Pennsylvania—the trout, 
the pike, the perch, the white fish, the 
shad and all the varieties that have market 
value or appeal to the sportsman. Ten 
or twelve large photographs of hatching 
stations at Corry, Erie and near Allen- 
town hang in this enclosure, and on the 
front pedestal is affixed a large china 
plaque with a finely painted brook trout, 
by Mrs. E. L. Vansant, of Philadelphia. 
Inside, the visitor finds a pool containing 
a model fishway, supplied with water by 
cascades which tumble down over an arti- 
ficial falls arranged at the back of the 
apartment. The work thus built up 
forms a sort of tunnel which conforms to 
the kite-shape, and along which the 
twenty-one aquaria are arranged. ‘These 
aquaria are so placed that the light strikes 
into them from above, and the tunnel 
being dark the fish are seen to the very 
best advantage through'the glass sides. At 
the entrance to this rustic structure are 
grouped various fishing appliances, hatch- 
ing apparatus, etc., while stretched along 
the sides of the building is an immense 
seine on which are again the words, 
‘* Pennsylvania Fish Commission.’’ Rods, 
reels, flies and tackle are spread out in 
bewildering array—the outfit ranging 
from the very simplest to jewel-studded, 
gold-tipped arrangements costing $500 
and more. 

I want to say for the benefit of those 
who visit the Art Building, and who 


want particularly to find the work of 


Pennsylvania artists, that there is a 
separate catalogue of the exhibits from 
this State, which can be procured at the 
building, and which will serve its pur- 
pose much better than the general cata- 
logue. I had to use the combined one, 
and a weary time I had of it, looking up 
the work of our artists, because they are 
very numerous and are scattered in the 
main hall, through the galleries and over 
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the walls of the eighteen large rooms de- 
voted to the United States. One of the 
first things seen on entering the main hall 
is a charming little bronze group by J. 
J. Boyle, of Philadelphia. A woman, 
with limbs relaxed in weary slumber, sits 
in a chair, while two children, one against 
her breast, the other flung across her 
knee, seem sound asleep. It is called 
‘* Tired Out’’ and is soexpressive in every 
line that one has no need of a catalogue 
to find its title. Two pieces from C. A. 
Sterling, of Philadelphia, ‘‘Cordelia’’ 
and ‘‘ Boy With Ribbon;’’ one from C. B. 
Cox, Philadelphia, ‘‘ American Buffalo,’’ 
and two from C. Grafly, Philadelphia, 
‘*Daedalus’’ in bronze and ‘‘ Bad Omens’”’ 
in plaster, make a scant showing in the 
room of sculpture. 

In the Woman’s Building the exhibits 
of the women of Pennsylvania hold their 
own with the very best. In the very 
centre of the main hall—the Gallery of 
Honor—stands a statue of Maud Muller, 
by Miss Blanche Nevin, of Lancaster. 
The block of marble out of which this 
was carved is very beautiful, and cost 
$2,500. A slender girlish figure with 
rake in one hand and cup in the other is 
Miss Nevin’s conception, but its chief 
beauty is to be found in the dreamy, 
wistful expression of the young face. 
Among the many oil paintings, which 
thickly cover the walls of this hall are to 
be found many signed with Philadelphia 
names, chief among which are Cecilia 
Beaux and Alice Barber Stephens. In 
one of the rooms leading off from this 
hall Miss Elizabeth Abele, of Philadel- 
phia, whose beautiful windows are so 
much admired, will have in charge a sort 
of process room, showing how the glass 
is prepared and arranged through all 
stages until it becomes a lovely window. 

Pennsylvania has come out strongest in 
etchings, pen and itik and black and 
white work. In this department Pennell 
has twenty-five exibits, each containing 
about five or six pieces framed in one ser- 
ies. There are some exquisite wash 
drawings in this collection, and the pen 
and ink drawings of cathedral interiors 
are rich in detail and perfect in finish, as 
is everything coming from this gifted art- 
ist. John Sartain, Rosenthal, Peter 
Moran, Cecilia Beaux, Alice Barber 
Stephens, are represented by some fine 
things in pen work and wmezzotints. 
These and much more from Philadelphia 
go to make this display one of the strong- 
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est of its kind in the building. Among 
the oils and water colors the wonderful 


portraits by Eakins, the strong work of 


Vonnoh, Miss Stephens and Miss Beaux 
hold high place. 

In Horticultural Hall there are to be 
found exhibits from all the leading flor- 
ists of Philadelphia, and several fine pri- 
vate exhibits, foremost among which are 
the Childs and the Baldwin palms, and 
the ferns of Girard College. One firm has 
built a charming little grotto with water- 
falls, and a Pittsburgh firm has laid out 
very fine plans of parks, which attract 
much attention. 

Considering the exhibits from all points 
ot view, it is safe to say that Pennsyl- 
vania holds her own with the showing of 
any other State. From the beautiful State 
Building, through all the several depart- 
ments of the great Exposition, a Pennsyl- 
vanian sees work that makes him justly 
proud of his Keystone State.—/Phzladel- 
phia Times. 


—— 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 





bbb the starting of the Ferris Wheel 


a short time since the World’s Fair 
at Chicago may be regarded as complete. 
Although this wheel does not differ in 
principle from those common at seaside 
resorts and excursion grounds, its enor- 
mous size makes it an exhibit of engineer- 
ing skill even more remarkable than the 
Eiffel Tower at Paris. The wheel is 250 
feet in diameter and of enormous carrying 
capacity. Travellers sit in big cars, and, 
as the wheel revolves, are carried up more 
than 250 feet from the ground and are 
given a splendid panoramic view of the 
fair grounds and of Chicago. The Ferris 
wheel is the most conspicuous feature of 
the Midway Plaisance, which section of 
the Fair grounds, though not included in 
the exhibits proper, realizes more fully the 
idea of a World’s Fair than the exhibition 
buildings themselves, Here are gathered 
all kinds of villages, bazaars and side 
shows, with enough amusing and instruct- 
ive features to occupy one’s time for a 
week. Visitors to Chicago should beware, 
however, how they allow these side-shows 
to tempt them. The principal features of 
the Midway Plaisance may be seen at the 
theatres from time to time, but the ex- 
hibits in the principal buildings, and es- 
pecially in the Art Gallery, are such as 
can be seen nowhere else. 
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This generation of sight-seers will 
probably never have another opportunity 
to see such representative collections of 
works of art from all the principal nations 
of the world as are gathered in the art 
gallery of the World’s Fair. And each 
of the other great buildings is filled with 
exhibits which, if carefully studied, would 
give one a liberal education in particular 
departments of art, science, or industry. 
The World’s Fair is a great place for 
those who seek amusement and novelty. 
It is a still greater place for the specialist 
and student to whose instruction the four 
quarters of the earth contribute of their 
best. 

During the present week the number 
of paid admissions has exceeded 90,000 
daily, or three times the average attend- 
ance at the Centennial during June. 
This is an indication that the attendance 
will be much greater as the summer ad- 
vances, and especially in the fall, for 
every one who visits the White City be- 
comes an enthusiastic advertiser of its 
attractions and urges his friends to 
attend. With reduced railway fares, 
especially from the East, the attendance 
can be greatly multiplied, and, though it 
seems improbable that the World’s Fair 
can be made financially successful, it will 
accomplish its main purpose, that of pro- 
moting the business of the country and 
educating the people, if it can gather the 
people from all parts of the United States 
to see the great exhibition of art and in- 
dustry. Visitors from every town and 
city in the country will carry back with 
them to their homes new ideas and im- 
proved tastes, which they will impart to 
their neighbors. The Centennial had 
this effect. Every State felt its influence, 
particularly in the schools, and _ the 
Columbian Fair will be no less potent. 

Arrangements have been made where- 
by more than one hundred conferences 
and congresses are being held, at which 
papers are read and discussed by special- 
ists in almost every department of human 
effort. They attract little attention now 
except from the relatively few partici- 
pants, but all the papers are preserved for 
publication, and the library of good things 
that will some day be published and dis- 
tributed will carry the influence of the 
Fair far beyond the term of its existence. 
These congresses are not held on the Fair 
grounds, but in the Memorial Art Palace, 
a building especially constructed on the 
Lake Front Park of Chicago, at a cost of 
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about $600,000. It contains 33 halls, be- 
sides committee rooms and two big audi- 
toriums, seating 3000 personseach. It is 
possible to hold 36 large meetings and 
more than 300 special or sectional meet- 
ings or conferences in this building each 
week, and thus far the programme has 
been fulfilled. The newspaper press has 
given up in despair the idea of reporting 
these meetings, and barely mentions those 
that appear to be of special importance or 
public interest. But the papers read will 


all be preserved in print, and as many of 
them have been prepared by specialists of 


world-wide reputation, the literary out- 
come of the World’s Fair will probably 
be one of its most important exhibits. 

For this, however, all can wait; the 
Fair itself will not wait, and those who 
can do so should visit Chicago early in 
the summer. They will find 100,000 peo- 
ple on the grounds—enough to form un- 
comfortable crowds in the places of special 
attraction, but not so many as will be 
there in September and October.—/Phi/a. 
Ledger. 


~~ —- 


ELECTRICAL WONDERLAND. 


HE Columbian Exposition is distin- 

quished preéminently from all pre- 
vious World’s Fairs by its novel electrical 
exhibits. At no former Fair could such a 
display have been presented; for during 
the last ten years—nay, during the last 
five years—a marvellous progress has 
been made in the control and application 
of this subtle form of energy. For the 
first time in the history of World’s Fairs, 
electricity has been given a department 
wholly by itself. One of the greater 
buildings of the Exposition is devoted 
exclusively to electrical exhibits; nor will 
this vast building contain them all; the 
grand spectacular displays will be made 
out-of-doors. 

Within the building has been installed 
the extensive apparatus of various promi- 
nent companies, both national and for- 
eign; and in this connection it may be 
added that, although ample space has 
been allotted to foreign exhibitors, the 
Exposition has very markedly demon- 
strated the preéminence of American elec- 
tricians. The United States, indeed, nay 
fairly put forth a claim as the birthplace 
and home of electrical science. The ex- 
hibits are divided into numerous groups 
and sub-groups. 
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One of these groups contains electric 
motors of all descriptions and sizes, from 
one of fifteen hundred horse-power, de- 
signed for a large locomotive, down to 
those small pieces of mechanism which 
drive the dentist’s drill when excavating 
atooth. Hard by has been located appa- 
ratus for heating houses by electricity, also 
for heating ovens for baking, and flat-irons 
for ironing clothes continuously, without 
taking the irons to the stove. Yet an- 
other group here illustrates how electro- 
typing, electro-plating, nickeling and gild- 
ing are done by electrical action; also 
forging, tempering and welding metals. 
Of much interest is the historical group, 
where are to be seen on exhibition many 
primitive-looking electrical machines, 
batteries, insulators, etc., of earlier inven- 
tors, such as Franklin, Faraday, Davy, 
Morse and others. In this group are 
shown objects of interest collected by the 
late Cyrus W. Field, mementoes and relics 
of the voyages made by him to lay the 
first Atlantic cable. During the summer 
several electrical congresses will be held 
at the Exposition, when prominent elec- 
tricians of America and Europe will meet 
to discuss topics pertaining to their 
science. Professor Tesla has offered to 
exhibit some of the recently discovered 
wonders and paradoxes of electricity; 
how, for example, currents of enormously 
high tension, up toa million volts, may 
be transmitted. It is understood, too, 
that the same eminent electrician has vol- 
unteered personally to illustrate how, 
under certain circumstances, a current of 
one hundred thousand volts may be sent 
through the human body without injury 
to life; an experiment which seems the 
more wonderful when we recall the fact 
that the currents made use of for execut- 
ing murderers at Sing Sing, New York, 
have never exceeded two thousand volts. 

But the displays which prove most 
popular are undoubtedly the splendid 
out-of-door effects at night; the lofty- 
spraying electrical fountains, the thous- 
ands of are-lights and the search-lights, 
throwing enormous shafts of brilliant 
white slowly over the prounds, lighting 
up first one building, then another. 

There are not far from eight thous- 
and arc-lamps, each of two thousand 
candle-power, and about a hundred and 
thirty thousand incandescent bulbs of six- 
teen candle-power. Arc-lights as power- 
ful even as eight thousand candles each 
will be exhibited; and in contrast to them 
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tiny incandescent bulbs set among the 
foliage of trees or amidst flowers, of only 
a sixteenth of one candle-power, faintly 
glowing in the dak like fire-flies. 

Grand effects are also produced by the 
powerful search-lights on the highest 
towers. There are two of these lights on 
the Electricity Building. By many ex- 
perts the devices*for manipulating these 
lights are considered the most marvellous 
pieces of electric mechanism yet pro- 
duced. By a delicate switch machinery 
the operator can throw the light to any 
altitude at any angle he may desire. In 
the purely ornamental uses of electricity, 
the two great electric fountains near the 
central court are the most gorgeous ex- 
hibition of their kind ever attempted. 

Another feature of the electrical exhibit 
is the light electric launches that ply 
on the lagoons and along the canals. 
Scores of pleasure boats and yachts in the 
harbor, near the long pier, have also been 
equipped with electric motors and storage 
batteries; and a number of torpedo boats 
will Occasionally give practical demon- 
stration of the uses of electricity in naval 
warfare.— Youth's Companion. 


— — 


MR. DEPEW ON THE FAIR. 


WITH WONDER THE GREAT 
EXPOSITION. 


H E is a great admirer of Chicago, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, and probably 
one of the best qualified men in the world 
to talk about the World’s Fair. He 
made the oration when the magnificent 
buildings were dedicated last October, 
and although a New Yorker, has been 
ever ready to uplift his silver-toned voice 
in advocating the White City. Many 
persons in the East who know Mr. Depew 
by reputation, if not in person, will re- 
gard his impressions of the wonderland at 
Jackson Park as a confirmation of the 
good things that have been written about 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. In 
a recent interview he said : 

‘IT have seen the Fair, and I have seen 
it thoroughly. Naturally, the first thing 
that strikes one is the excellence of the 
transportation facilities. Yesterday I 
watched how 178,000 people went to the 
Exposition and I saw how they returned. 
It surpassed what I thought could be 
done when I was here at the dedicatory 
exercises. As it is, the service of the 
Illinois Central leaves little to be desired, 
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and when supplemented by the elevated | 
road, and the cable cars and the boats, 
it is fully equal to the present demand 
and capable of expansion to meet any 
possible emergency. 

‘‘The stories of extortion which we 
hear so much about in the East are like 
everything affecting Chicago, greatly ex- 
aggerated. I think people can secure 
about what they want at a reasonable 
price. I found the restaurants at Jackson 
Park good and reasonable. Of course 
people cannot expect a parlor and a bed- 
room, with both on the ground floor, to- 
gether with full course meals, at prices 
which prevail in boarding-houses and 
dollar-a-day hotels, any more in Chicago 
than they can in New York. 

‘‘The Fair itself is so vast, so compre- 
hensive, so beautiful, that it eliminates 
comparison with other exhibitions of the 
kind that have been held before in the 
world. It is vastly supefior in interest, 
in extent, and in value, to any previous 
Fair ever built. In other words, to use a 
very comprehensive American phrase, 
when compared with this Fair, other Ex- 
positions are ‘not in it.’ 

“If one will come in from the lake 
through the marvelous entrance, which 
seems to revive in the memory of a col- 
lege man his dreams of the approaches to 
the famous buildings of antiquity, then a 
fitting sense of the Exposition is in a de- 
gree obtained. By a further ride on gon- 
dola or launch through the lagoons, one 
gets an impression of the vastness, the 
superb architectural beauty, and the 
completeness of Chicago’s work, which it 
is impossible to describe, as superlatives 
are unequal to the occasion. ‘Then you 
must add to that the thirty buildings be- 
longing to the States of the Union, which 
in size, appointment, and number far sur- 
pass the buildings erected by all the for- 
eign nations of the world at the Paris 
Exposition. 

‘*T remained last night for the illumina- 
tion. It is worth a visit from New York 
if there was nothing else there to see. It 
was simply enchanting. It would make 
a poet out of a baggage-smasher! I have 
seen an illumination of the grand canal 
in Venice, and repeatedly that of the 
World’s Exposition in Paris, but the 
vastness of the White City and its possi- 
bilities for effects made those nights, 
wonderful as they seemed at the time, 
after last night, remind one of the differ- 
ence between a candle and an arc-light. 
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‘* The Paris Exposition was more com- 
plete and perfect it its European and 
Asiatic exhibits—-neighborhood and 
distance will account for that—but the 
electrical, transportation, agricultural, 
and manufacturing displays here are in- 
finitely superior to any anywhere pre- 
sented in the world before. All Ameri- 
cans will have all the incentive to na- 
tional pride that could be desired by 
noting the progress of their country in 
electricity and its appliances; in the 
Machinery Hall by the inventions and 
their uses and usefulness ; in the Agricul- 
tural building in the superiority of our 
products from the farms, and in the Mines 
building by the complete example of the 
nation’s inexhaustible resources as 
shown there. And last but not least is 
the Transportation exhibit. In this dis- 
play we are easily a generation in ad- 
vance of the older nations of the world, in 
the comforts and luxuries that American 
travelers enjoy. 

‘*This exhibition is 10,000 University 
Extensions and Chautauquas concen- 
trated in its educational advantages! No 
man or woman can visit it, go through it, 
stay in it, and go with it, without becom- 


ing bigger and broader for the rest of 


their lives. Its effects will be seen 


through American artisans in our manu- 
factures, through our farmers in our agri- 


culture, through our artists in their 
sphere, and through our educators in the 
schools. It is at once a kindergarten, a 
common school, a technological institu- 
tion, manual training institute, and a 
university. Besides all this, the var- 
ious congresses which meet here every 
day bring together the ablest men and 
minds in their respective departments, 
and emphasize the latest results in human 
thought. 

‘‘After all the most pleasing thing 
about the Fair is the crowd. It is a typi- 
cal American one, orderly and good-na- 
tured, and intelligent; anxious to see 
everything that is to be seen; asking 
questions in a way which makes you glad 
to answer them, and answering other 
questions in a manner that makes you 
glad to ask. There is no crowding, no 
elbowing of people out of the way to get 
a better position where temporarily there 
might be a number of people wanting to 
see the same sight. It is an ideal crowd, 
and in all of my experience I have not 
yet seen upon the Exposition grounds by 
day nor by night a single drunk or dis- 
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orderly person, nor have I seen an emer- 
gency at any time when a guard or 
policeman was required. 

‘‘We are in the midst of a financial 
flurry, at present, growing out of a lack 
of confidence, that lack of confidence be- 
ing solely due to the uncertainity about 
our currency. The prosperity of the 
country and the generatly favorable con- 
ditions of our business, and the conserva- 
tive manner in which our enterprises are 
at present conducted, makes it impossible 
for any deep-seated or long-continued dis- 
tress, or for a disastrous panic. The 
World’s Fair is to be the most potent 
agency in restoring confidence and pros- 
perity. There will be in Chicago during 
the next four months at least 200,000 
persons each day, spending not less than 
$3 tog$s5 apiece. This represents only ex- 
penses there. To that must be added 
the money spent in preparation for com- 
ing, and upon transportation. This will 
bring out of hiding places and old stock- 
ings and safety deposit vaults vast sums 
which will be put into active circulation, 
the benefits of which will be felt through- 
out the land. 

‘* So far, only the people within a rad- 
ius of a few hundred miles have visited 
Chicago. Those in the distance have 
been the passengers on the limited trains. 
But as the knowledge of what there is 
here, and a comprehension of what will 
be their misfortune to miss it, goes 
through the country, there will be a 
movement unprecedented in our history 
toward Chicago. Every one who has 
enough money to get there and back 
home again is coming, and as soon as 
this demand becomes evident, the railroad 
companies will meet it by cheaper service. 

‘* The effect upon Chicago is to be of a 
commercial and business value so great 
that if the whole of the present invest- 
ment by the city and its citizens was 
sunk and lost, it would, for the future of 
the city and its business position, be the 
best investment that any town ever 
made.”’ 

eect 

THE caravels built by Spain, in exact 
imitation of the three small vessels that 
comprised the fleet of Columbus, reached 
Chicago early in July. A few days later 
the famous’ Viking Ship also arrived. 
Captain Magnus Andersen and his sturdy 
crew of eleven men sailed this little ship 
across the Atlantic just as their Norseman 
forefathers’ did a thousand years ago. 
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looking about in the Art department 

among the pictures, says a correspond- 
ent of Zhe /riends’ Journal, I found them 
fine, beautiful, touching, unattractive, or 
repellent, as the case might be. There 
is a lovely Madonna and Child done by 
one of the jury, and so not entered for a 
prize; I heard a young woman comment- 
ing upon it in terms of warmest admira- 
tion to a gentleman beside her; she 
thought it the finest picture at the Fair. 
Then there is a charming painting called 
‘*Repose,’’ of father, mother, child, and 
grandfather, French peasants, at rest ina 
field. I could stand and look without 
tiring. ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties,’’ by 
Thomas Hovenden, brings the tears 
whether one will or no—the young boy 
bidding his mother farewell before going 
out into the world, the other members of 
the family variously affected, and even 
the dog appearing to take in the full 
meaning of the scene. A picture of a 
fisherman is very true and excellent ; and 
among others which drew me to more 
than a hasty glance were Christ at supper 
among French peasants (painted so pur- 
posely, to aid the feeling that he is as 
much to the life of to-day as to that of his 
own times, and to French peasants as to 
Jewish fishermen); Christ in the carpen- 
ter’s shop, with Mary Magdalene on her 
knees beside him ; and the Descent from 
the Cross, among French peasants with 
most expressive faces and attitudes, in 
the style of the former. There is alsoa 
beautiful statue of Christ with his arm 
round a little child; ‘‘Except ye become 
as this little child,’’ etc., was the title. 
On the other hand, many both of the pic- 
tures and statues were very disagreeable 
in execution and sentiment. But there 
is no need to dwell upon them. There 
are lovely, restful landscapes, quiet and 
stormy sea views, attractive portraits, 
pretty indoor scenes or ‘‘interiors,’’ 
mythical and historical paintings, foreign 
scenes of streets and courts, mornings 
and twilights, springs and autumns, and 
a littie of everything one cares for. One 
very pretty picture was of a young woman 
in a vegetable garden, finding a bouquet 
of flowers.and a note with it on the pal- 
ing fence, placed there for her. I have 
not seen half yet, nor can I tell of half I 
have seen. 

We went through an Indian school and 
saw ruddy brown boys and specimens of 
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their work; letters, compositions, good 
penmanship, cabinet making, map-draw- 
ing, and soon. One of the compositions 
dwelt on the deterioration of their race 
since the fine old days of hunting, etc. 
One finishing a letter to his parents, 
wrote, ‘‘God may bless you;’’ but we 
thought his meaning was probably better 
expressed by putting ‘‘may’’ first in- 
stead of second. We went through the 
Children’s Building, and saw through a 
glass partition some dozen children with 
a nice looking young woman in charge, 
holding one on her lap. The Horticul- 
tural Building is very interesting and 
beautiful. Plants from Japan, looking 
just like those on the fans, plants from 
Ontario and New South Wales, and 
many countries, all admirably arranged 
for fine display. A stag’s-horn fern is 
remarkably odd-looking and graceful. 
The display of fruits and vegetables, 
fresh or canned, looked very appetizing. 
Bunches of grapes were preserved whole 
in glass jars with pretty effect. 

The State buildings are of much inter-, 
est. Pennsylvania’s is considered one of 
the finest of them all. The Iowa Build- 
ing is certainly unique, decorated most 
astonishingly and tastefully all over walls 
and ceiling, and supporting columns with 
ears of red or yellow corn, and white 
corn-husk cut in patterns and arranged in 
various designs. Wheat and other things 
figure too in the adorning, but it is 
chiefly a revelation of what can be done 
with corn. Even pictures are made out 
of it; a girl leading a cow, and so on. 

But one thing which most defies de- 
scription is the Electrical exhibit. I 
have not any words which could make it 
clear to one who has not seen it. In the 
Egyptian Temple, the lights are half hid- 
den behind thick colored glass, and flash 
and fade in alternate series or patterns. 
So too the ‘‘ Bunker Hill Monument’’ is 
covered with electric lights that shine or 
die in series, making various regular pat- 
terns in red, white, and blue colors, ac- 
cording to whichever set of lights is glow- 
ing. One moment the column is adorned 
with stripes, again with zigzags, or dia- 
monds, and finally every light is shining 
at once, making a magnificent illumina- 
tion. There is a pavilion in the same 
building, in which is displayed every con- 
ceivable kind of electric light, and the 
glory of it is intense and brilliant. 

he Krupp iron and steel exhibit is 
wonderfully fine and well worth seeing, 
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though it does include the great cannon. 
I spent one afternoon in the mines and 
mining building. What a country we 
have ! so rich in coal, copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, silver, gold, petroleum, iron, marble, 
onyx, and many more valuable products. 
Montana sends a statue of solid silver, life 
size. Pennsylvania’s exhibit contains tile 
flooring, and is inlaid so as to look like 
handsome rugs laid about here and there. 
We enjoyed the mining machinery, too, 
the ore crushers, etc., and were greatly 
interested in models of great mines, verti- 
cal sections 1-48 the natural size, showing 
shafts and excavations. 

The Midway Plaisance is crowded full 
of interest. ‘*‘ A Street in Cairo’’ recalls 
all Eastern stories. The camels were 
ugly, ugly, ugly, but so nice and docile ! 
The funny little donkeys, so strong and 
good. The men and women looked as if 
they had just stepped out of the Arabian 
Nights. Wespenta while also in the Da- 
homey village which some time I must 


tell about. 


THE BIG FERRIS WHEEL. 


PENNSYLVANIA INVENTION AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


NOVEL 


the World’s 


is nothing in 

Columbian Exposition, says Robert 
Graves, that compares in genuine novelty 
and sensationalism with the great vertical 
wheel which stands in the very centre of 


‘THERE 


Midway Plaisance. I long ago predicted 
that this giant structure would be the 
chief sensation of the World’s Fair, just 
as the Eiffel tower was the chief sensation 
of the Paris exposition, and the prediction 
has been verified. Though the wheel 
has been in operation to the public but a 
few days, vast crowds of people constantly 
surround it watching its movements, and 
thousands more pay their half-dollar 
apiece for the privilege of going around 
upon it. 

Considered from the engineering stand- 
point, as well as from that of popular in- 
terest, this is a greater marvel than the 
Eiffel tower, which earned a reputation 
for its builder and a fortune for its own- 
ers. Whereas the Eiffel tower was simply 
a bridge a thousand feet long, erected 
upon a strong foundation and placed on 
end, a simple construction like a couple 
of Chicago’s tall steel buildings stood 
one upon the other and resting upon a 
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tall foundation of sufficient strength to 
hold them, the vertical wheel is a bridge 
825 feet long, 30 feet wide, and constructed 
of steel, twisted into a circle and hung 
upon an axle, round which it revolves by 
means of the force given it by powerful 
steam engines. The Eiffel tower involved 
no new engineering principle, and when 
finished was a thing dead and lifeless. 
The wheel, on the other hand, has move- 
ment, grace, the indescribable charm pos- 
sessed by a vast body in action. 

What the genesis of the vertical wheel 
was in the brain of its inventor is an in- 
teresting thought. Undoubtedly it had 
its origin in the horizontal merry-go- 
rounds. These must have given the sug- 
gestion to Mr. Geo. W. G. Ferris, of 
Pittsburgh, the bridge builder and engi- 
neer. He said he would build a wheel 
that would astonish the world, and by 
the side of the little wheels of the sea- 
shore be as the ocean itself to a mill- 
pond. 

He prepared his plans and came to Chi- 
cago to ask permission to erect his wheel 
within the World’s Fair grounds. At 
first the Fair directors only laughed at 
him. They thought he was crazy, that 
he wasacrank. Then they granted him 
a concession, but without any thought 
that he would ever build his wheel. 
After a time they concluded that it was 
not wise to bother themselves further 
with such a visionary individual, and 
they cancelled the concession. They 
were not going to have a wild-eyed man 
with wheels in his head lumbering up the 
centre of the Plaisance with his contrap- 
tions. But Ferris, confident of success 
and backed by ample capital, stuck to the 
scheme, and induced the directors after a 
time to reconsider their action and again 
permit him to go ahead. This is the 
brief history of the struggle this genius 
had to secure recognition even from such 
progressive and wide-awake men as the 
directors of the World’s Fair. Such has 
been the history of genius ever. 

It is almost impossible either by pic- 
ture or description in words to give an 
idea of what this wheel is like. A mere 
statement of its dimensions, 250 feet in 
diameter, 825 feet in circumference, 30 
feet broad, and weight more than 4,000 
tons, does not mean much to the average 
mind. It may help the reader to under- 
stand what the structure is like if I say 
that the highest point of the wheel is as 
far from the ground as the top of one ten- 
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story building would be if it were put on 
the roof of another building of equal 
height. 

When you look at this wheel as it 
stands on the Plaisance you are struck by 
the resemblance it bears to some mighty 
bicycle. It has the same sort of a hub, 
the same rods and struts running there- 
from to the periphery, the same light 
airiness of model. In truth, it seems too 
light. One fears the slender rods which 
must support the whole enormous weight 
are too puny to fulfil their office. One 
cannot avoid the thought of what would 
happen if a high wind should come 
sweeping across the prairie and attack 
this structure broadside. Would the 
thin rods be sufficient to sustain not only 
the enormous weight of the structure and 
that of the 2,000 passengers who might 
chance to be in the cars, but the pressure 
of the wind as well? Engineer Ferris 
says the wheel is strong enough to do all 
this. Other engineers, some of them 
men of eminence in their profession, say 
the same thing. Therefore, the public 
seems content to take it for granted that 
the wheel is not only the greatest novelty 
of the age, but that riding upon it is as 
safe as riding over a bridge that is placed’ 
horizontally, on masonry piers. 

There are thirty-six cars on the wheel. 
Each is 27 feet long, 9 feet high and 13 
feet broad. It is like am enormous bird 
cage. Human beings are to be the in- 
habitants. The doors are closed when 
the passengers are within, and locked. 
The windows are covered with a strong 
wire netting. There is a conductor to 
each car to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers. From platforms byilt on the 
ground six cars are loaded at one time. 
Each car will seat, on revolving chairs, 
forty passengers. ‘Therefore the thirty- 
six cars will seat 1,440 passengers. But 
with standing room occupied the wheel 
has a capacity of 2,000 persons. 

As soon as the first six cars are loaded, 
the man in charge gives the signal and 
the steam is turned into the cylinders of 
the thousand horse-power engine which 
moves the vast machine. Slowly the 
wheel revolves far enough to bring six 
more cars to the loading platforms. 
Thus the loading goes on, six cars at a 
time; and thus, also, the passengers 
make their ascent and their acquaintance 
with the mysteries of the wheel on the 
installment plan, by slow degrees. You 
will see that in the process of taking on 
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passengers (providing there are people 
enough to fill all the cars, as there gen- 
erally are) the wheel must make one 
entire revolution. By this time the 
occupants of the coaches have become 
somewhat accustomed to their novel situ- 
ation. They have ceased to think of 
possible danger, and are occupied with 
the beauty of the panorama which lies 
far below them. 

Now comes the most interesting feature 
of the trip. The wheel is set in motion 
at a more rapid pace, though still not very 
fast, and is not stopped until a complete 
revolution has been made. It is an inde- 
scribable sensation, that of revolving 
tiirough such a vast orbit in a bird cage, 
that of swinging in a circle far out over 
the Plaisance in one direction, then turn- 


' ing in the other direction, and still higher, 


and finally beginning the descent from 
such a great height, and ther it becomes 
their turn to step out on the wooden plat- 
form, and again down to mother earth. 

I have no desire to advertise the wheel 
when I tell you a trip upon it is worth tak- 
ing. You cannot advertise the wheel, 
anyway, any more than youcan advertise 
the Fair, or the Atlantic Ocean. They are 
all too big. They are their own advertise- 
ment. The novel sensation, the oppor- 
tunity to study a great engineering work, 
the beauty of the scene presented from the 
great altitude, all combine to make the 
trip on this structure fully worth the time 
and the cost. 

As yet there is little reason to fear the 
safety of the machine. The steel towers 
which support the vast bicycle wheel are 
bedded and bolted into thirty feet of con- 
crete. They are calculated to support 
five times the weight and the wind pres- 
sure produced by a tornado of a hundred 
and fifty miles an hour. Motion is im- 
parted to the mass by means of huge cogs, 
in which a link belt fits. If anything 
should break and it be desirable to stop 
the machinery, there is a powerful brake 
operated by compressed air. The axle, 
which runs from the top of one tower to 
the other, 140 feet in the air, is the great- 
est steel forging ever made, being 32 
inches in diameter and 45 feet long, 
weighing fifty-six tons. How Ferris ever 
got it up there is a mystery to me, but he 
did it. The cars are so attached to the 
wheel, it is said, that it is impossible for 
one of them to fall, and equally impossi- 
ble for them to fail to turn so as to pre- 

serve the centre of gravity. 
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The chief principle on which the wheel 
is constructed is that of a bicycle wheel, 
except that this wheel does not rest upon 
the surface but depends from the steel 
axle. The lower half simply hangs from 
the mighty axle, and this lower half sup- 
ports the upper half by means of the steel 
framework of itstworims. That is the 
whole thing is a nutshell. The wheel, 
though apparently rigid in its construc- 
tion, has just enough elasticity to make 
this method of support possible, and yet 
not enough elasticity to produce any ap- 
preciable trembling or slipping effect. 

Now the World’s Fair directors are 
glad they changed their minds and de- 
cided to recognize this genius. Not only 
have they thereby secured the greatest 
sensation of the Fair, but without a dollar 
of outlay on their part have made certain 
of an enormous revenue. The Exposi- 
tion gets one-half the earnings of the 
wheel, and it is estimated that the total 
receipts will average something like $10,- 
ooo a day during the remainder of the 
summer. The cost of the wheel, com- 
plete, was about $250,000. Engineer Fer- 
ris is likely to reap a rich reward for his 
boldness and enterprise. 


> 


MULTIPLE SPEED SIDEWALK. 

DURING the heat of summer the steam- 
boats that are plying between the city and 
Fair grounds are without doubt the most 
comfortable mode of conveyance. They 
land passengers at the long pier near the 
Peristyle. Long? Itis the largest pier 
in the world. It projects into the lake 
fully half a mile, and is two hundred and 
fifty feet in width. It possesses the di- 
mensions of a park, and the greatest 
objection to it, from a weary visitor’s 
point of view, at least, is its great length. 

This objection, however, is bravely 
disposed of by the intervention of the 
Multiple Speed Sidewalk, called also the 
Travelling Sidewalk, or the Locomotive 
Sidewalk. 

This is a mechanical device for facili 
tating travel on the pier and enabling the 
tourist to make the trip in ease and com- 
fort, refreshed by the lake breeze. Here 
the sidewalk does the travelling instead 
of the human wayfarer. 

The contrivance consists of a sidewalk 
on low wheels, which traverses the entire 
length of the pier on one side and returns 
on the other, making a loop at each end. 
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It has two parallel sections or platforms, 
one moving at a rate of three miles per 
hour, or at about ordinary walking speed, 
and the other, which is provided with 
settees, at six miles, or easy driving rate. 
It makes no stops but is constantly mov- 
ing on. One may ride on either section. 


a — 


ON TO THE GREAT FAIR. 


Bb hew more I see of the Dream City that 
has been wrought out of brain, and 
muscle, and iron, and wood, and that 
wonderful staff which, so far as concerns 
the Exposition, may truly be called the 
staff of life, the more I want it made pos- 
sible for every man, woman and child in 
the United States to come and praise God 
for the divine revelations of Jackson Park. 

Never before has the divinity of man 
so powerfully demonstrated, and 
my point of view it is ‘the solemn 


been 
from 
duty of every one whose eyes have seen 
this ‘‘ glory of the coming of the Lord,’’ 
to labor unceasingly towards bringing 
our pe within reach of the beneficent 
spectacl 

Appreciation, like charity, should be- 
ginat home. When addressing that large 
audience in the Woman’s Building last 
Wednesday, I begged every member of it 
to constitute himself herself a com- 
mittee of one to impress upon friends and 
neighbors the necessity of visiting the 
Fait ind often. Missionaries are 
needed here in bustling Chicago. Ihave 
met men and women in society who have 
not seen the Fair! They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. Not to support 


so marvelous an enterprise should be a 
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magnates argue that to giv 

rr long distances, permitting 
passengers return at their own sweet 
will, is injurious to business. The roads 
never know how to provide for transpor- 
tation, as trains that are overloaded one 
way may return the other. Of 
course this is not money-making, but as 
1-the appeals 


to 


empty 


railroads have always heeded 
of Grand Armies and Masons, and politi- 
cal conventions, it does seem that the ut- 
most consideration should be given to an 
Exposition that is the eighth wonder of 
the world, beside which the seven won- 
ders of mythology sink into abject insig- 
nificance. While there may be no im- 
mediate gain from cheap rates for long 
distances, they are unquestionably good 





SEEING THE 
investments for railroads built not for a 
day, but for all time. 

It requires no ghost from the grave to 
convince thinking men and women that 
the less people have in this world the 
less they want, and wice versa. - Primitive 
races are content with a taper, a blanket, 
afireandagun. ‘Travel does not enter 
into their calculations. Farmers travel 
less and need travel more than any other 
class. Appetite grows upon what it feeds. 
People who have never seen pictures 
know not the difference between a chromo 
and a Raphael. People whose ears are 
unused to good music see no reason for 
any. People who take no periodical lit- 
erature have no use forShakespeare. Peo- 
ple who have not acquired a taste for 
‘travel have no desire to wander from their 
own village. They grow up intolerant, 
narrow-minded; and ignorance is always 
dangerous. 

It is the man who has gone round the 
world once who becomes the constitutional 
globe-trotter. It’s the farmer that is in- 
duced by cheap fare to visit the Colum- 
bian Exposition who will hereafter more 
than repay the railroads by venturing 
again and again away from home. Make 
the first step easy for him, and he will be 
an unfailing source of revenue not only to 
railroads but to arts and industries before 
unknown to kim. It will be great gain 
also both to him and to his descendants. 
—Kate Field. 


ee 


SEEING THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


"THE first impulse of the World’s Fair 

visitor who attended the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia is to make 
comparisons; but the most patriotic of 
Pennsylvanians is obliged to admit that 


the art of exhibiting has made great 
strides since 1876. Aside from the beauty 
of the lagoons here, Fairmount Park had 
a large advantage in natural scenery, for 
the landscape here is perfectly flat, and 
there are few trees large enough to be 
worthy of the name; the Horticultural 
Hall, large as it is, with its immense 
pansy beds on either side, and the rose 
gardens on the wooded island in front, is 
still something of a disappointment to 
those who are familiar with our architec- 
tural gem of the same name in Fairmount 
Park, and the charming views from its 
balconies; but in other respects the 
‘“White City ’’ is by far the finer. 





WORLDS FAIR. 


The Main Building and Machinery 
Hall at Philadelphia were monsters of 
ugliness when compared with the snowy 
palaces that here meet the eye on 
hand, and one cannot help a feeling of re- 
gret that the beautiful columns, statues, 
paintings, and ornaments which are lav- 
ished on all the buildings in such pro- 
fusion that one cannot even glance at 
them, are only temporary, and that this 
American Venice, after a few brief months, 
will disappear as if by 
the memory of it remain 

Mechanic Arts, with its tow 

posing statues on the top of the 4 

tural Building, the countless 

adorned with frogs, turtles, and 

which the Fisheries exhibit, the gi 
dome surmounting the Administration 
Building, and the Transportation Build- 
ing, with its oriental coloring and famous 
golden gate, all charm the ev: 

holder. In addition to these 

several other large structures 

the authorities, buildings for speci: 
hibits, restaurants, and foreign and 
buildings of every style of hi 
There is just enough colorin; 
riety, but the popular material 1 taft, 
and the prevailing tone is creamy white 
or delicate gray. 

The most beautiful spot on the grounds 
is the great basin, which reflects marble 
palaces on every side, and is separated 
rom the mighty waters of Lake Michi- 
gan by a long ‘‘peristyle,’’ whose statue- 
adorned roof is supported by quadruple 
rows of columns; at one end Columbia 
rides in state in a sculptured barge 
pelled by eight Amazons, while at the 
other stands the coloss statue of 
the Goddess of the Republic. Floating 
in a boat on these waters, the Italy of our 
dreams seems a living reality; but when 
night comes and electric lights flash out 
all around the water’s edge and 
every cornice, tower, and dom« 
surrounding buildings, then indee 
Venice enchanted by the magic 
the invisible fairy of the nineteenth 
tury. 

The weather during this 
July has been simply perfect; eve 
clouds which scattered a few drops on t 
morning of our national holiday were an 
advantage, as otherwise the sun’s rays 
would have been uncomfortably warm. 
The attendance has been large every 
day, but on the Fourth the crowd 
swelled to three times its usual dimen- 
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sions. The workingmen were out in force 
with their wives, children; and babies, 
and, although there are many restaurants 
where wine and beer are served, there ap- 
peared to be no drunkenness or disorderly 
behavior. By ten o'clock in the morning 
the nurseries in the Children’s Building, 
which had but few occupants the previ- 
ous day, were filled to overflowing, and 
the attendants refused to check any more 
babies, and so the rest of the little ones 
were obliged to be a burden to themselves 
and their parents; but a quarter or half 
century hence they can tell their children 
how they attended the Columbian Ex- 
position. As the shades of night drew 
on, the great crowd concentrated, and the 
living, surging mass that filled every 
available space between the buildings and 
the lake shore, was in itself more interest- 
ing than the grand display of fireworks 
which they had gathered to witness. 

The Pennsylvania Building is a struc- 


ture of which her citizens may feel justly | 


proud; though less imposing than some of 
the other State buildings, the exterior is 
in excellent taste, and it is pleasant to re- 
cognize in its tower a fac-simile of that 
on Independence Hall. Within there is 
every comfort and luxury that we could 
ask for; a post office where one’s letters 


may be sent; a free parcel room; large 
and beautiful parlors; a reading room con- 
taining the leading papers of the State, 
and a large writing room with abundance 
of stationery; then there is a wide porch 
on three sides filled with the most com- 


fortable wicker arm-chairs and rockers. 
Moreover it contains the greatest single 
attraction on the grounds, the venerated 
old Liberty Bell. This reposes in state in 
the entrance hall, and there is a constant 
stream of tourists passing around it and 
gazing upon it with a sense of part owner 
ship in its renown; among these are num- 
bers of Germans and other adopted citi- 
zens Of our republic, whose love for 
America and its institutions increases 
every time they pay homage to the flag 
of our Union, or to the relics that have 
played a prominent part in our national 
history. 

There are several ways by which one 
may gain an/ adequate conception of the 
extent of the grounds; the least pleasur- 
able of these is to start for some particu- 
lar building and get lost, and try it over 
again only to find the desired haven on 
the other side of a large lagoon over 
which there is no short cut. A better 
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way, if one is a good walker, is to make 
the entire circuit of the grounds. As there 
are numerous pleasant resting places, this 
may be done without excessive fatigue, 
and one never tires of the beautiful exter- 
iors of the many buildings, the varied 
landscape, with its throngs of people, and 
the ebroad expanse of Lake Michigan, 
while the extended views from the arched 
bridges are a frequently recurring delight. 
But the best way of all is to take a seat 
in an electric launch, when tired, and 
make the tour of the lagoons; the boat 
glides swiftly and smoothly, propelled 
by its noiseless, unseen motor, and yet it 
takes fifty minutes to get back to the 
starting place; there are gondolas with 
rowers for those who prefer them, but 
these belong to the sleepy air of Italy, 
and are not in keeping with the rush of 
American life, and so the launches are 
more popular with the restless pleasure- 
seekers of the great Exposition.—/iza- 
seth Lloyd, in Friends’ Intelligencer. 


> 


WORLD’S FAIRS. 

I lig ay have been fourteen World’s 

Fairs previous to this now open in 
Chicago, which will be the fifteenth of 
the list, and which probably will not be 
surpassed within the next century. The 
first was held in London in the Summer 
of 1851, under the immediate auspices of 
Prince Albert, the husband of Queen 
Victoria. The second was held in Dub- 
lin from May to October, 1853. In many 
particulars it was a well-designed affair 
on a small scale, and its art collection far 
surpassed thatin Londonin1851. It was 
not a financial however, and 
those who got it up were heavy losers. 
During the same summer there was a 
world’s fair in New York. It was the 
outcome of local and individual enter- 
prise. It was notso large or well attended 
as that in London, but a very creditable 
exhibition. The stockholders, however, 
had to bear a loss of about $300,000. 
The first world’s fair held in Paris was in 
1855. In this the feature of fine arts was 
particularly noticeable. It the summer 
of 1854 a fair was opened in Munich, and 
the exhibit there made by the different 
European countries was very fine. It 
was open only three months, owing to the 
appearance of cholera in Southern 
Europe. It had been planned to have 
another in London in 1861, ten years af- 


success, 
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ter the first, but the death of Prince Al- 
bert occurred in that year, and the fair 
was postponed until 1862. This exhi- 
bition was larger than the previous one, 
but the space appropriated for it was by 
no means sufficient to take in all the ex- 
hibits offered. The world’s fair in Paris 
in 1867 surp ‘ssed all previous exhibitions 
of the kind. It opened April 1 of that 
year, and closed Nov. 3. The next in- 
ternational exhibition was held in Vienna 
in 1873, under the auspices and direction 
of the government. The ninth exhibition 
of the kind was the great Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia in 1876. Con- 
gress sanctioned the formation of a Com- 
mission for this fair, but in most particu- 
lars it was the work of local enterprise. 
In 1878 PariS had another world’s fair; in 
1879 one was held in Sidney, New South 
Wales, and in 1880 one in Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. Boston held a 
foreign world’s fair in 1883 on not a very 
large scale, and New Orleans had an ex- 
position of the three Americas in 1884. 
Then came the great exposition in Paris 
in 1889, in which all the nations of 
Europe participated except Germany and 
Turkey; and finally we have in 1893 the 
crowning exhibition of all, that at present 
in Chicago. 


— ~~ —_——— 


THE STATES AT CHICAGO. 


HESE State buildings tell their own 
story, and their architecture, their 
embellishment, their characteristic dis- 
plays of products and historical features, 
and those who frequent them, all mark 
certain of them as plainly as do the 
architecture, displays, and flags mark the 


buildings of foreign nations. No one 
acquainted with even the outlines of 
American history can mistake the Penn- 
sylvania building, reproducing as it does 
the outlines of old Independence Hall, 
and having for one of its chief exhibits 
the old Liberty Bell, which rang out the 
declaration of independence, and which 
attracts universal attention. 

Florida’s reproduction of the old Fort 
Marion and California’s of the old mis- 
sions are distinguished from the distance, 
and letters of fire could not make plainer 
the States they represent. Massachusetts 
in the house of John Hancock, and Vir- 
ginia with the Mount Vernon mansion, 
New York with the mansion of the Van 
Rensselaers, and New Jersey with Wash- 


THE STATES 
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ington’s headquarters at Morristown, are 
equally well marked by the outlines of 
the buildings. 

The exhibits and the people in attend- 
ance are more or less characteristic of the 
States, and there is probably not a State 
building in Jackson Park, from that of 
Massachusetts with its historic collec- 
tions to that of Washington with its 
great redwood logs and logging camp, 
that does not teil its own story and make 
the name unnecessary as a mark of dis- 
tinction. 

It was argued in the beginning that 
this would be so, and for that reason and 
to properly represent not only the unity 
of this great Nation but the individuality 
of the States, the World’s Fair directors 
and commissioners urged every State to 
make its own display in a building that 
represented the people of that State 
alone. The spirit with which the sug- 
gestion was received, the manner in 
which the work has been done, and the 
universal attention -these buildings at- 
tract from all World’s Fair visitors, de- 
monstrate the wisdom of the plan. No 
other feature of the Fair will give for- 
eigners a more comprehensive idea of the 
greatness, the unity, and the individual- 
ity of the United States than this of the 
State buildings. 

There is, too, among the people a State 
pride that shows itself at once when visit- 
ors from the various States reach the 
grounds. Every man, woman, and child 
wants to see without delay the State build- 
ing which represents his or her own Com- 
monwealth. They take pride in pointing 
out these buildings and in assuming a pro- 
prietorship in them. ‘They are homes as 
well as exhibitions, aiid there is not a 
State in the Union unrepresented that 
does not now see the mistake in the fail- 
ure of its Legislature to make the neces- 
sary appropriations for such buildings. 
The completeness of the State exhibits in 
individual buildings points the way toa 
grand National Exposition some time in 
the future which could be made greater 
even than the wonderfn! colonial exhibi- 
tions that have been held in London, re- 


presenting the colonies of the British Em- 


pire. Such a fair would not equal that at 
Jackson park, but with the rapid develop- 
ment of the resources of this country and 
the manufactures and arts in recent years, 
it would rival any other world’s fair held 
before this Columbian Exposition.— 7he 
[nter-Ocean. 
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by Superintendent Luckey, Wm. Halpin, 
Dr. A. E. McCandless, Prof. C. B. Wood, 
Alfred Marland and Samuel Andrews. 
It was a noble recognition of good work 
extending through a quarter of a century, 

The Mount Washington (32d ward) 
school district was formerly a part of 
Union Borough, but was added to the city 
in 1872, since which time it has ranked 
among the most progressive schools of the 
city. During the term of Prof. Cargo, the 
number of teachers has increased from 3 
to 30, and the number of pupils from 150 
to 1400, and the old frame school building 
has been replaced by two elegant brick 
structures costing $70,000. 

Prof. Cargo was born in Pittsburgh, 
December 12, 1840. He began teaching 
in West Deer township schools in 1860, 
where he remained until he entered the 
army in 1862, serving in Battery G, Penn- 
sylvania Independent Artillery. After 
the war he taught successfully in Bellevue 
Borough, Millvale Borough, and Hazel- 
wood. He left the last-named school in 
1869 to take charge of the Mount Washing- 
ton schools. Asa principal and teacher he 
has been singularly successful, and that 
his work has been properly appreciated 
is to the credit of the directors and people 
of Mount Washington. 


AFTER ten years of good service, Dr. 
Theodore B. Noss, principal of the Cali- 
fornia State Normal school, Washington 
county, Pa., has been granted leave of 
absence for one year for travel and study 
in Europe, and Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, a 
former principal of the school, has been 
chosen acting principal forthe year. Dr. 
Noss’ management has placed the Cali- 
fornia Normal in the front rank of these 
schools, and the outlook for the future is 
bright. Generous appropriations have 
recently been secured from the State, and 
at the last meeting of the board, improve- 
ments were decided upon which will cost 
nearly $20,000. The incoming senior 


class will be the largest in the history of | 


the school. As an institute instructor 
and lecturer Dr. Noss has been much in 
demand. He has devoted himself zeal- 
ously to psychological and pedagogical 
studies. He is the author of a small 
text-book on ‘* Outlines of Psychology,”’ 
and has been a frequent contributor to 
educational publications. He is a mem- 
ber of the Herbart club, and is one of the 
translators of a German work by Lange, 
brought out in English under the auspi- 





ces of the Club. Dr. Noss is a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth. He began his career as 
a district school teacher near Hagerstown, 
Md., in 1872, at the age of 20. Two 
years later he graduated from the Ship- 
pensburg Normal School, and was elected 
principal of the Shippensburg high 
school. A year later he accepted a posi- 
tion in Dickinson seminary, Williams- 
port. In 1877 he entered the sophomore 
class in Syracuse University, graduating 
in 1880. Part of his senior year was spent 
in European travel. In 1880 he was 
elected vice-principal of the California 
Normal, and held this position, except 
for an interval of six months, until his 
election as principal in 1883. In 1889 he 
was again in Europe. Dr. Noss will be 
accompanied on his trip abroad by his 
wife and daughter and by Prof. and Mrs. 
KE. W. Chubb. 

THE experience of a lady who has just 
returned from Chicago, and is quoted in 
the New York 7imes, will be suggestive. 
She says: ‘ Take an outing-flannel loose 
gown with you to the Fair. It will serve 
you on the sleeping car going and coming, 
and will be invaluable to rest in. While 
there, make it a rule to leave the grounds 
every day to get to your room by 5 
o’clock; then loosen your clothes, discard 
some of them, and, in your flannel gown, 
take an hour’s solid rest on bed or sofa, 
then dinner at leisure, and you will feel 
fresh to write in your notebook and make 
up the plan for the next day’s sight-seeing 
before an early bedtime. I got to the 
Fair every day at 9.30, went about con- 
tinually except a _ half-hour’s‘ rest at 
luncheon, left at 4.30, and staid ten days 
without serious fatigue. I wore big shoes 
that were not new, and I alternated two 
pairs day by day, finding much relief in 
this simple expedient. The distances 
about the grounds are inexorable. They 
cannot be traversed at random. A map 
and guide-book should be bought before 
leaving home and a daily itinerary laid 
out, in order that not a single step need 
be retraced or even a short distance gone 
over a second time. When you feel your- 
self giving out, take a wheel chair for an 
hour. It is money well expended, and 
refreshes one very much. A careful diet 
is another thing to be considered during 
a stay in Chicago. It is the commonest 
digestive law that the stomach sympa- 
thizes closely with bodily fatigue, but 
most persons recklessly disregard this 
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when away from home. Nearly every- 
body has some food limitations, and 
knows perfectly well there are certain 
things in common table use which he 
may not eat with impunity. The aver- 
age traveller is apt to consider himself re- 
lieved from such embargo, when in fact 
he should exercise a greater caution than 
at any other time. Persons should con- 
sider a visit to the Fair in its proper light 
—an unnatural tax upon one’s physical 
strength and vital forces. 

both is a serious necessity.”’ 


THE following words from Ruskin, 
discussing the condition of mind in Tur- 
ner who, he says, did his work aiming 
solely to do it unselfishly and well, and 
from which he infers that all good work 
is done for love only, have a remarkable 
application to the teacher : 

‘*So far as you desire to possess rather 
than to give; so far as you look for power 
to command instead of to bless; so far 
as your own prosperity seems to issue out 
of contest or rivalry of any kind with 
other men or other nations; so long as 
the hope before you is for supremacy in- 
stead of love; and your desire is to be 
greatest instead of least; first instead of 
last—so long as you are serving the Lord 
of all that is last and least—the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed, Death 
you shall have death’s crown, with the 
worm coiled in it; and death’s wages 
with the worm feeding on them; kindred 
of the earth you shall yourself become, 
saying to the grave, ‘Thou art my 
father,’ and to the worm, ‘ Thou art my 
mother and my sister.’ ’’ 


> 
NOW OR NEVER. 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. 


Bayon any one inquire why so much 
space is given in the July and August 
issues of Zhe Journal to a single subject, 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago? 
We answer that of all subjects of thought 
or conversation, or of special interest 
among educated people in the United 


States, this World’s Fair is to-day of 


supreme educational interest and profit. 
Were the space at our command twice or 
thrice what it is, we could fill it to excel- 
lent purpose with matter-already in hand 
—and educational in the best sense— 


descriptive of this one greatest wonder of 


Economy of 
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man’s works since he has been upon the 
planet. 

Read what is found in these two num- 
bers—what those most competent to 
speak have written—then go to this great- 
est of summer schools, or not, as seems 
best. ‘‘ Ten thousand University Exten- 
sions and Chautauquas concentrated in 
its educational advantages,’’ is what Mr. 
Depew says. And Col. Parker, address- 
ing the teachers of America: ‘‘I cannot 
urge upon you too earnestly, nor too 
strongly, to makea close, protracted study 
of the Fair. You cannot come too soon 
nor stay too long.’’ So of hundreds and 
thousands. 

An aggregation of wonders—showing 
the advance of the race from savage to 
civilized life; the development of man’s 
power over Nature by which he has an- 
nihiliated time and space, compelling 
her forces to serve his pleasure or his 
need; things most useful in the world, 
things most beautiful; and the processes 
by which they come to be through 
growth, or manufacture, or high artistic 
culture on many lines of effort—it is the 
World at its high-water mark of inspira- 
tion and evolution on exhibition in Jack- 
son Park, and it is to be seen now or 
never. The work of installation is com- 
pleted; all exhibits are in place. Half 
the period of six months for which the 
exhibition was announced will have 
passed when these lines come under the 
eye of the reader. Within a few weeks 
gates and doors will be closed. /Presto/ 
Its palaces of enchantment have vanished 
—to be seen no more save in the light of 
mémory or upon the page of the historian. 
It is, indeed, zow or never! 


—— _>——~ —— 


AUXILIARY SUPERVISION. 


~ endeavoring to reach a closer super- 
vision of the schools by experts in the 
we have got so far along 
that boroughs and townships with a pop- 


art of teaching, 


ulation of not less than 5,000 can have a 
superintendent of their own; but beyond 
that the Legislature seems to be persist- 
ently unwilling to go, and if we can’t 
have a District Superintendent in every 
township or smaller borough, perhaps 
the County Superintendency can be so 
expanded in its functions as to increase 
its efficiency and approximate the desired 
closer supervision. 

The annual report of the School De- 
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partment for the year 1859 refers to this 
subject in the following terms. In speak- 
ing of the County Superintendency it 
says: 

‘‘ When its duties are properly performed, 
it is the hardest worked office under the 
government, except in a few of the smaller 
counties ; and in the larger counties—which 
have generally been amongst the best ad- 
ministered—the labors imposed are excess- 
ive, and sometimes severely try the courage 
of the most faithful and devoted superin- 
tendents. The annual examination of from 
four to eight hundred teachers, and the vis- 
itation, mostly during inclement portions of 
the year, of from two hundred to four hun- 
dred and fifty schools, scattered over a 
territory of from eight to twelve hundred 
square miles, not always of the smoothest 
topography, besides holding institutes and 
addressing public meetings, presents a pro- 
gramme of operations from which the most 
exacting opponent of the system would 
shrink. Yet none of the duties enjoined by 
law can be relinquished, but their range 
should rather be enlarged than otherwise. 
But as at present constituted, the friends of 
the system feel that in the larger counties 
too much is imposed upon one man. 

‘‘Some superintendents have, at times, 
and with great advantage to all concerned, 
employed and paid one or more of their best 
teachers to aid in the examinations, or visit 
schools. It is respectfully recommended that 
this practice be sanctioned and regulated by 
law, as the best means of meeting the diffi- 
culty. There is needed with us from one to 
three assistants in the large counties, ac- 
cording to their size and the amount of labor 
to be performed. The only difficulty is in 
providing for their compensation."’ 


No legislative action was ever taken 
on this recommendation. The times 
were not ripe for it, and the additional 
appropriations required could not then 
have been had. But public sentiment is 
more favorable now with regard to the 
office, and the revenues of the State are 
so much larger now than then that the 
auxiliary help proposed for County Sup- 
erintendents could doubtless be provided 
if legislative aid should be invoked for 
that purpose. There will be time enough 
to think about it before the next meeting 
of the legislature, and public sentiment 
can be developed and crystallized by that 
time .so that favorable action can be 
taken in some form in the direction indi- 
cated. 

It needs no argument to show how 
greatly the efficiency and usefulness of 
County Supervision could be increased 
by the proposed arrangement. 
number of assistants suggested, if bright 
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and intelligent men, co-operating with 
the ‘County Superintendent and work- 
ing under his general direction and 
guidance, the operations of our common 
schools would be vitalized as never be- 
fore. The additional salaries required 


would be of small moment in comparison 
with the augmented benefits conferred 
upon the common schools. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


HE following item which we clip from 

a local newspaper reports a movement 
of immense significance and value in the 
developing life of our public schools in the 
rural districts. It shows by actual de- 
monstration what can be done in town- 
ship districts to elevate the character and 
broaden the scope of our public schools, 
when local public sentiment sanctions o1 
demands better school facilities at home, 
and School Directors avail themselves of 
the power and authority conferred upon 
them by law, to make the schools equal 
to the wants of the community and the 
enlarging needs of the rising generation. 

‘* The School Board of Easttown township, 
Chester county, met Tuesday afternoon, 
June 13, and elected Prof. J. A. Clark, of 
Coatesville, a graduate of Lafayette and 
Princeton Colleges, as principal of the new 
high school to be yong with the Fall term 
of school. This school curriculum will em- 
brace a four years’ course, preparing young 
men and young ladies for the best colleges 
in the country, and also a business course 
of one and two years, preparing young men 
and women for book-keepers, stenographers 
and type-writers. This course, as well as 
the other departments of our public schools, 
will be opened to the scholars of surround- 
ing boroughs and townships, at the cost of 
tuition. This high school is to be made, as 
the grammar schools of our townships have 
been made, second to none anywhere.”’ 

The policy here exemplified in practice 
is nothing new in theory. Ever sincethe 
enactment of the school law of 1854, it has 
been possible to grade the common schools 
in the rural districts and establish town- 
ship high schools whenever School Di- 
rectors should decide to do so, and that 
policy has been strenuously urged by the 
School Department in all parts of the 
State. But the evolution of public senti- 
ment in this direction as in many others 
being very slow, more than a whole gen- 
eration has passed away before this start- 
ing point has been reached in practice. 
Having been reached at last, the example 
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will be contagious; the cause will mové 
forward with accelerated momentum, and 
complaints of the inefficiency and insuffi- 
ciency of the common school work will 
have little ground to rest upon. LEast- 
town school district has placed itself in 
the vanguard of progress, and stands out 
in the educational firmament like a star 
of the first magnitude. Its School Direc- 


tors are entitled to the highest meed of 


praise for the stand they have taken in 
behalf of the educational interests of the 
district. Are there not scores of othe 
township districts where the same thing 
can be done, and well done, if the people 
want or are willing to have the best edu- 
cational opportunities for their children in 
their own immediate vicinity, and with- 
out any other expense than the annual 
school tax levied and collected for the 
common benefit of the community in 
which they live? We never could under- 
stand why the people in paying school 
tax should not have the /z// worth of their 
money in return, in well-organized schools 
well administered, instead of inferior 
schools inefficiently managed. 
Practically, it all depends 
School Directors. They have the power 
and authority almost without limit, and 
upon them rests the responsibility. 
they have the intelligence to see, the sa- 
gacity to plan, and the courage to act, the 
problem can be affirmatively solved in 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, August, 1893. } 
ae gentlemen here named have recently 
been elected Borough Superintendents in 
the following districts: Mr. C. D. Oberdorf, 
Sunbury, Northumberland county; Mr. 
Samuel H. Dean, Mt. Carmel, Northumber 
land county; Mr. E. W. Moore, Braddock, 
Allegheny county; and Mr. John C. Kendall, 
Homestead, Allegheny county. 


_@ 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
OFFICIAL DECISIONS AND INFORMATION, 


1. Question; Will the Department of Public 
Instruction giye definite instruction to School 
Boards as to the scope of the new law providing 
for Free Text-Books and School Supplies, and 
the duty of the Directors in carrying its provis 
ions into effect? 

Answer: The Act of Assembly approved 
June 25, 1885, conferred upon the several 
Boards of School Directors and Controllers 
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single year. If there be other township 
districts in the State where a high school 
as well as grammar schools have been 
established, we are not able at this mo- 
ment to call them to mind. We should 
be very glad to have a list of such town- 
ships for publication, to show what has 
been done in this direction, and as an in- 
centive to other districts to go and do 
likewise. 

It should bé noted that the one and two 
years’ course in the Easttown programme 
need not of necessity be confined to the 
three utilitarian branches named. The 
Directors have entire control over the 
course of study, and can enlarge or limit 
or cl it to suit local needs or local 
public sentiment. 

What a quickening influence this new 
arrangement will exert upon the hopes 
and ambition and effortsof bright-minded 
and promising school children! We mean, 
of course, such children as for various reas- 
ons cannot reach up towards the higher 
education, because they cannot afford to 
go to distant seminaries, academies, and 
schools in this or other States, but now 
find it wisely brought within their reach 
almost under the 
f their own homes, where parents 
can still have the benefit and comfort of 
their and society, while their 
minds are being informed and trained for 
the highest usefulness. 
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Act was so amended by 
1893, to make it man: 
Directors hereafter to pro 
of the district not only the 
also all other ne cessary school suppli Ss. 
This amended act g« into immediate 
operation from the beginning of the current 
school year, dating from the first Monday in 
The design of the Act evidently 
to relieve parents and pupils hereafter 
from the necessity of purchasing text-books 
and school supplies for use in our public 
schools. It is now the imperative duty of 
the several Boards of Directors and Control 
lers to make provision for furnishing and 
equipping their schools with school books 
and with the supplies generally needed by 
the pupils for daily use in the schools, such 
as slates, pencils, papers, pens, ink, tablets, 
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etc. 


There may be instances in which the 
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patrons of the schools will cause their chil- 
dren to use the books in their possession so 
long as these books are in good condition 
and do not differ from those adopted by the 
Board. It is well, however, in this connec- 
tion, for school officers, and all other parties 
concerned, to bear in mind the fact that 
parents and children cannot be required or 
compelled to purchase books directly as here- 
tofore; and whilst it is no doubt wise to 
urge pupils to use the books in their poses- 
sion, for the purpose of lessening the imme- 
diate outlay of money, they can not be 
obliged to use their own books, because the 
duty of providing books and supplies for 
use in the schools now devolves upon the 
Directors and Controllers having jurisdiction 
in the district and not upon the patrons of 
the schools, except in so far as they may be 
lawfully taxed for school purposes, thereby 
contributing their equitable share to the 
general school fund of the district. 

Books in all the required branches of 
study are to be provided by the directors for 
all grades of the public schools, including the 
High School. 

2. Ouestion: What change, if any, has been 

made in the date of Labor Day, and how does 
it affect the schools? 
Directors of many school 
ive been annoyed for some years 
that the first Monday in Septem 
abor Day and therefore a legal 
holiday. A recent Act of the Legislature 
changes Labor Day to the first Sa/urday in 
September, and this holiday will no longer 
interfere with school terms beginning on 
the first Monday in September. 


Answer » The 
districts 
by the fac 
ber was 
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STATE TRUSTEE APPOINTED. 

ROBERT E. MONAGHAN, Eso., of West 
Chester, has been appointed State Trustee, 
to fill a vacancy in the Board of the West 
Chester No rmal School caused by the resig- 
nation of O. B. Dickinson, Esq., of Chester, 
Delaware county. 


SUPERINTE NDENTS' SALARIES. 

THe following decision of the Attorney- 
General of Pe nnsy lvania has reference to a 
clerical error in the bill relating to the salar- 
ies of County Superintendents : 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
HARRISBURG, July 5, 1893. | 
Hon. W. U. HENSEL, 
Attorney-General, Harrisburg : 

Dear Sir: In the act of the General As- 
sembly No. 72, approved May 23, 1893, 
amending an act approved the 29th day of 
April, A. D. 1878, P. L. page 33, a mistake 
occurs in quoting the last sentence of Section 
1, one hundred and ninety schools being 
used instead of /wo hundred and ninety, and 
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the same wording is repeated in the amended 
section. Shall we calculate the salaries 
upon the basis of one hundred and ninety 
schools, or do you advise us to regard the 
words ‘‘one hundred and ninety ’’ as a mis- 
take, and to base our calculations upon /2 
hundred and ninety schools, as contemplated 
by the act of 1878? 
I have the honor to be 
Very respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 


[ Szpt. of Pu Ali / 7Slruction 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GI 
Hannism RG, July 13, 1893 


Dr. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 
Supt. of Public Instruction 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your com 
munication of July 5th, referring to th 
of May 28th, 1893, relating to the salaries « 
County Superintendents of common school; 
and asking whether or not you should r 
gard the words ‘‘one hundred and ninety 
schools,’’ where they occur in said act, as a 
mistake, and base your cale#la tions as t the 
minimum salari 


es of superintendents in c 


A x 
tain counties upon ‘‘ two hundred and ninety 
schools,’’ as contemplated in the Act of 
April athe 1876... (P. 1.93.) 
The Act of 1893 1 ent tled an amendment 
to the Act of 1878, umending the firs 
section thereof “yp ae the minimum sal 


aries to be paid to said superintendents 


So much of the Act of 1878 as it purports to 


‘ i i 
amend has been misquoted, as you -point 
out, in the Act of 1893, it being recited 
‘that in all counties having over one hun 


dred and ninety schools, &c 
‘that in all counties having over two hun- 
dred and ninety schools, &c 

Iam of the opinion that it was the mani 
fest intention of the Legislature to reénact 
the Act of 1878 so far as 1t fixes the number 
of schools in the counties in which the sal- 
aries of superintendents shall not be less 
than fifte 
of the old z vere correct in the amendment 
and the same . saanaialon da general or 
repealing clause, I would hesitate to advis 
you to disregard the words of the new en 
actment, even if there were doubt whether 


”" pee ‘d dollars. If the citation 


special 


or not it correctly expressed the intention of 
misquotation of 


the Legislature. But the 
the old act in the recital of part of it, in the 
act of 1893, makes plain and obvious the 
error of the draftsman. 

In Lancaster County vs. Frey, 128 Penna. 
St., 599, following a long fine of cases 
therein referred to, the Supreme Court held 
that the word ‘‘county,’’ in the Act 
sembly was renege written ‘‘city,’’ and 
decided that such a mistake, apparent on 
the face of the Act, malehet be rectified by the 
context. ‘It falls within the 


( yf \s- 


even in an Act of Assembly, when, as it is 
written, it involves a manifest absurdity, 
and the error is plain and obvious.’ 





province of 
the Courts to correct a merely clerical error 
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I regard the case you present such a one 
as is referred to in this decision. It no- 
where appears either from the title or the 
context that the Legislature intended to 
alter or change the last proviso of the Act of 
April 29th, 1878, and I therefore advise and 
instruct you that your department should 
hold, as heretofore, that the minimum sal- 
ary of fifteen hundred dollars is to apply to 
counties having over two hundred and 
ninety schools, or twelve hundred square 
miles of territory, or a school term exceed- 
ing seven and one-half months. 

Very truly yours, 
W. U. HENSEL, 
Attorney-General, 


<g> ——e 


PAYING SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


"THE following is the veto message of Gov- 
ernor Pattison of the bill providing for 
payment of School Directors in attendance 
at the Triennial Convention for election of 

County Superintendents : 

‘‘It has heretofore been the policy of the 
Commonwealth not to permit any compen- 
sation to be paid directly or indirectly for 
persons serving ‘in the office of School Di- 
rector. It has always been assumed that 
public-spirited citizens, fit to fill this office, 
could be found to serve without compensa 
tion. The responsible duty of once in three 
years attending a convention to elect a 
County Superintendent is likely to be per 
formed quite as well without compensation 
as with the pittance provided for in this 
bill. 

‘‘T have no reason to believe there is any 
public demand whatever from any but a 
very few of the small counties of the State 
for such legislation. In some of these it is 
reported to me that the practice of candidates 
for County Superintendent, paying the ex 
penses of Directors attending the conven 
tion to vote for them, has become an abuse. 
If so, the fault lies within the communities in 
which such practices prevail. The existing 
laws against bribery on the part of candi 
dates for public positions, or of persons who 
elect them, are ample to meet such abuses, 
if rigidly enforced. There is no reason to 
saddle upon all the counties of the State th« 
large aggregate expense liable to result from 

in 
which the profligacy of candidates or the 

impecuniosity of Directers has led t 

abuses.’’ 

TEXT OF THE BILL VETOED. 

AN Act providing for the expenses of the 
school direcfors of this Commonwealth in at 
tending the triennial convention to elect the 
county superintendent, and providing penal 
tieS for receiving any money or valuable 
thing for the attendance or vote at the same. 
SECTION I. Be it enacted by the Senate 

and House of Representatives of the Com 

monwealth of Pennsylvania in General As 
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sembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, That the board of 
school directors of any school district in 
this Commonwealth shall, immediately 
after the passage of this act, be authorized 
to pay out of the school fund of the district 
the expenses incurred thereafter by its 
members in attending the triennial conven- 
tion of school directors called to elect a 
County Superintendent. 

Sec. 2. That the expenses paid to each 
school director shall not exceed two dollars 
for the day the said convention shall be in 
session, and that only school directors in act- 
ual attendance at the meeting specified shall 
be entitled to receive pay. Any school direc- 
tor who shall accept or receive, directly or 
indirectly, any money or other valuable 
thing for his or her attendance at said trien- 
nial convention except as provided by this 
act, and any candidate before said conven- 
tion or other person who shall give or 
promise to give any school director any 
money or other valuable thing for his or her 
attendance or vote, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars for each such offense. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


> —— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ApAMS—Supt. Thoman : The second com 
mencement of the Gettysburg High School 
was held May 25. The exercises were wit- 
nessed by a large and appreciative audience 
including the parents and friends of the 
thirteen graduates. The room was taste- 
fully decorated with flags, flowers, and ever- 
greens, with the class motto, ‘‘Faithful work 
insures success,’’ in a conspicuous place. 
Allacquitted themselves with marked credit. 
Prof. Calvin Hamilton, president of the 
School Board, addressed the class. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: New Bethlehem is 
building a fine brick school-house.. Callens 
burg bids for the erec 
tion of a new school-hous« 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Johnson 
mencement exercises of the Bloomsburg 
Normal School held June 2oth. 
largest (113) in the history of 

was graduated. The 
l by a large audience 
ll be made in the Faculty next 


has advertised fot 
The com 


were 
class q 
exercises wert 
Some 


school 
appreciate 
changes wi 
year 
FRANKLIN Zumbro: A 
ago, a course of study was adopted in 
y, but unfortunately it was never thor 
oughly tested This vear the Board of 
Washington District intends to erect at 
least two new schools, and an effort will be 
made to adhere to a regular course. We are 
glad to be able to say that several of the dis 
tricts of the county have increased th 
length of term ; and a comparison of the av 
erage salary of teachers shows a steady im 


Supt. ew years 


out 
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provement along that line. While we come 
to this office new and untried, we come 
with a fnll determination to do all in our 
power to make the schools of Franklin 
county better than ever before. 

GREENE—Supt. Iams: Graduation has 
proved a success in our county. It has be- 
come the highest ideal of the younger pu- 
pils, and they look forward to the time of 
their own graduation as the supreme event 
of their school-life. . 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Several dis- 
tricts have already decided to have a seven 
months term next year, while others will 
have eight months. Mt. Union will build a 
needed extension, and will have another 
school. Several new houses will be built. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The examina- 
tions have all been held. Nearly all our 
teachers are engaged for next year. Witha 
few exceptions the best available material 
has been employed. North and South Leb- 
anon, Londonderry and N. Cornwall have 
lengthened the school-term. This gives us 
more than the minimum term in all the dis- 
tricts except six. In a few districts salaries 
have been increased. We have now no dis- 
tricts paying less than $40 per month for 
first-class teaching. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: We have held sev- 
eral public examinations. All were at- 
tended by two or more directors excepting 
at Catasauqua, where no director was pres- 
ent. At Coopersburg, Hanover, Emaus, 


and Slatington all the directors were pres- 


ent. In all the districts a general interest 
is manifested in the examinatiors. 
JUNIATA—Supt. Marshall: There appears 
to be a desire on the part of the directors to 
increase the effectiveness of the public 
schools; quite a number of districts have in- 
creased the salaries of their teachers, and are 
supplying the schools with necessary appar- 
atus. This, with free text-books, is suffi- 
cient inducement for teachers and superin- 
tendent to enter upon their work with a 
determination to make this the most suc- 
«cessful school-year in our history. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Two new 
school districts have been formed, Wind 
Gap and Tatamy. There seems a general 
disposition to advance teachers’ salaries, 
provide new furniture, free books and ap- 
paratus, and to extend the school term. 
Lehigh will add another month and intends 
to put in new books. Palmer added another 
month, and adopted free books. Plainfield 
has added another month and increased the 
salary to $55 per month; Washington also 
added another month. Many teachers at- 
tended the Normal school during the spring 
term and are passing very creditable ex- 
aminations. Some teachers who had ceased 
studying and, were doing poor work in the 
school-room, were rejected. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: Sev- 
eral districts are about erecting new school- 
houses, viz, Delaware, E. Sunbury, and 
Lower Augusta. A number of districts are 
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preparing to put into their school-rooms 
new and improved furniture. Two exami- 
nations were held during the month—at 
Watsontown and at Trevorton. They were 
well attended ‘by school officers and citi- 
zens. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have made a 
special effort to get the directors to give 
timely consideration to the adoption of free 
text-books and supplies, using the three 
county papers for the purpose. Roland 
Thompson, esq., of Milroy, prepared also 
a communication giving the experience of 
Armagh Township in the matter. The ar- 
ticle contained valuable information as to 
the number, cost, and necessary arrange- 
ments for the proper care of books and sup- 
plies. 

WARREN—Supt. Putman : 
aminations for the Uniform Graduation 
Course in each township April 29th. There 
were about 275 in the class, and the work 
done was instructive as to the needs to our 
schools. The course has awakened much 
interest and bids fair to be of great benefit 
to the schools. The teachers will be more 
fully informed in regard to the working of 
the plan during the coming year, and con- 
siderable improvement, will undoubtedly be 
effected. 

ALLENTOWN—Supt. Raub: The High 
School commencement was held June 27th, 
when nine boys and twenty-four girls re- 
reived the diplomas granted by the institu- 
tion. 

BristoL.—Supt. Booz: The commence 
ment exercises of the class of '93, numbering 
seven, were held on the evening of June 30. 
Schools closed July 3d. All the old teachers 
were re-appointed. Some of the salaries 
were advanced. 

HAZLE Twe., (Luzerne Co.).—Supt. Mul- 
hall : The School Board has decided to build 
a new single school-house in what is known 
as the Diamond Addition, lying close to the 
city of Hazleton. An extra school will also 
be opened at Harleigh, where, for a number 
of years past, but one teacher has been em 
ployed. In company with the directors | 
visited the different buildings throughout 
the township for the purpose of noting what 
repairs are needed. With but few excep- 
tions they were found to be in good condi- 
tion. 

MAHANOY Twp., (Schuylkill Co.).—Supt. 
Noonan: Our schools closed June 2d, after 
ea successful term of nine months. Nearly 
all the old corps of teachers have been re- 
appointed. The Board has decided upon the 
erection of three new buildings, to cost up- 
wards of $5500. 

MILTON—Supt. Goho: At our commence- 
ment, on the evening of May 29th, nine grad- 
uates were granted diplomas, five boys and 
four girls. The opera house was crowded to 
its utmost capacity. The exercises passed 
off pleasantly and successfully. Dr. G. G. 
Groff, of Bucknell University, made the ad- 
dress to the class. 


We held ex- 
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MusicaL HEREDITY.—Heredity s! 
markedly, it would seem, in tl 
sciences. Taking music we { 
instances. The Bach family, which t 
1550 and became extinct in 1Soo, 
broken series of musicians fo 
Lhe he 1d T the family 
two sons were the first who 
sion, Their descendants “ 
ony, and Franconia,”’ say 


all organists, church sing 
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-Capellmeister t: e Bishop of Saltzburg.— 
It is night now, and here is home. 

under the quiet roof, elders and children 

at rest. In the midst of a great calm the star 

out from the heavens. The silence 

the past—sorrowful remorse for sin 

ings, memories of passionate j 

out of their graves, both now 





